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The American idea? Is it possible? Can one whose teach- 
ing career had its beginning in a country school a score of 
years ago, who has attended institutes and conventions, and 
read chapters in pedagogical books, and articles in educational 
journals, and editorials and communications in the public prints, 
who has sat under ten years of faculty-meeting speeches and 
participated in ten years of what are called the “deliberations” 
of committees, and, above all, who has listened for twenty-five 
years to educational specialists presenting their multitudinous 
and maddening array of schemes as to the method and content of 
instruction—can one with this bewildering, kaleidoscopic ex- 
perience still talk of the American idea? 

Yes, within the past not very many years it has become 
more and more possible to speak of the American idea. There 
really is in all this nebulous whirling chaos of atomic educa- 
tional ideas a nucleus which is becoming plainly visible. 


I 


The American idea will even admit of expression in words. 
Recognizing the futility of verbal definition, however, let us 
rather attempt to define by analysis. There are two factors that 
have been compounded into the American idea; or, rather, two 
more or less opposing forces which have been resolved into 
it. Into the nature of these forces, and into the manner of 
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their resolution and the character of their resultant, let us ex- 
amine; and at the same time, casting aside prejudice as far as 
possible—which, for most people in a nation which takes its 
education much more seriously than its religion, is not so far 
as to necessitate the services of a surveyor—let us attempt to 
make plain the points at issue between the champions of the 
American idea and its assailants. 

One of the two forces is to be recognized in the vividness 
of the American belief that “Knowledge is Power.” Nothing 
new in that, either in the words or in the thought they clothe; 
it is easily classed with the self-evident. Men of wit have 
always accomplished more than the brutish, even when their 
ambitions have been as brutish as those of the brutes themselves. 
Wit, and the intellectual knowledge so closely associated with 
it, have always brought men special advantages—let us not call 
them by the invidious name of special privileges, for they are 
the gift of nature, not the selfish appropriation of man, and 
are not of necessity selfishly employed. Other things being 
equal, those who possess them attain distinction in the game 
of civilization; it is as natural for them to do so, and as little 
to be blamed in them, as for others to go to sleep under 
instruction or to write with their tongues out. 

This is the first of the forces that enter into the composition 
of the American idea—the lively American faith in the desira- 
bility of knowledge. 

The second force is to be found in the equally intense Ameri- 
can conviction of the possibility of knowledge, and of the 
citizen’s right to it. For its origin we may look to another 
much-used quotation of self-evident truth—the democratic doc- 
trine that “all men are created equal, endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, among them life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” and that “to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men.” 

Possibly there is more novelty in this saying than in the 
“Knowledge is Power” aphorism, even if we let -its original 
wording stand; but, whatever the case with the author's original 
words, the corruption of them which speedily took place put 
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novelty into them indeed. The truth is that in actual practice, 
if not consciously in words, the American people have long 
been accustomed to interpret the Declaration as if the words 
“created” and “the pursuit of’’ were not there, and to look upon 
equality and happiness as inalienable rights, and to storm under 
the sense of wrong if they are mot equal and happy; forgetting, 
in the first case, that even if men were created equal, all the 
forces of the thing called civilization immediately and effectively 
conspire to render impossible the continuation of the state; and, 
in the second case, that happiness is not the inalienable posses- 
sion of anyone, that no one acquires it who does not pursue 
it, and that no one can engage in successful pursuit unless 
nature has given him some capacity for speed and endurance. 

With these ideas as to the equal and inalienable right of 
all men to happiness, and with the facile general assumption 
of the identity of power and happiness, it was to be expected 
that knowledge, the instrument or equivalent of power, would 
soon be claimed by all claimants to the inalienable right to 
happiness. In a democracy everyone had the inalienable right 


to happiness; surely, therefore, everyone also possessed the in- 
alienable right to knowledge. 

This is the second force in our resolution—the national 
belief in universal education. 


II 


Having therefore settled that knowledge was power, and 
that power was happiness, and that everyone had the inalienable 
right to it, the American democracy set to in a fine glow to 
make straight the way for everyone to lay hold on that same 
knowledge which was power which was happiness. It univer- 
salized elementary education by making it the public right. It 
went further, and made it a public duty—a duty first because 
education was a necessary ingredient of good citizenship, and 
again a duty because it was a factor in the happiness of the 
individual. Whether the individual wanted it or not, he 
should have the instrument of knowledge and power thrust 
into his hands. To be sure, it was a free country; but still, 
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if a man didn’t know enough to be happy of his own accord, 
he ought to be compelled to. He should be saved from himself, 
even if it took a truant officer. 

This was fine. But, after all, elementary education was only 
a limited stage on the road to knowledge-equals-power-equals- 
happiness for all. From the elementary schools there were 
young people who went to the academy and the college, were 
admitted and graduated on payment of money and presentation 
of evidence of intellectual fitness, entered professional schools 
and offices, and were transformed into lawyers, doctors, 
preachers, professors, and other knowledgeful, powerful, and 
happy people who stood out above the common democratic 
throng. Of the many who started, the greater number were 
obliged to halt before reaching the end of the march to knowl- 
edge, power, and happiness. 

This would never do. Democracy was not taking care of 
the inalienable rights of its children. What superior right to 
happiness had these few men and women merely because they 
had a little more money, or breeding, or brains? Let the state 
give all of its young people the same advantages. It was 
only accident of birth or fortune that kept the sons and 
daughters of the multitude from the privileges enjoyed by the 
few. The remedy was plain: let those advantages henceforth 
be open to all, without regard to fortune or birth. 

This was fine, too. The high school was created, and the 
state college, and the state university, and the democratic dream 
of education was realized. All citizens had the right to an 
education free of tuition from the cradle to the graduate school. 
Knowledge, and power, and happiness were theoretically pos- 
sessible by every member of the commonwealth. 

The people realized the greatness of the opportunity. They 
had early awakened to their privileges in the way of elementary 
education, which was natural enough. They speedily awakened 
also to the privileges of the high school, and sent their sons 
and daughters there more and more abundantly. As they came 
to possess more enlightenment, too—and more money—and a 
greater appreciation of the advantages of fraternity and sorority 
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life—they began to send their sons and daughters even to the 
state university. With a blind faith in education as the stair- 
way from knowledge to power, and from power to happiness, 
democracy went into the educational building business with the 
vigor and enthusiasm of men raising a tower whose top should 
reach unto heaven. A college education for every individual 
became the ideal—and the practice also—in the circle of those 
who could muster money for room and board for four years. 

Glorious ideal! Whose blood doesn’t rise in warm surges 
at thought of a state full of knowledge, power, and happi- 
ness as the waters cover the sea? Happy the state whose god 
is the professor! No more aristocracy! The privileges of 
aristocracy should be annihilated through universal participation 
in them. 

But—the building of the tower was attended by certain 
difficulties both surprising and disconcerting. The educational 
scheme didn’t work according to expectation. The courses of 
study in the high school and college, modeled on those which 
had brought the coveted knowledge and power and happiness 
hereinbefore mentioned to so many generations in America 
and Europe, seemed to fail in virtue when everyone went to 
high school and university. There seemed to be a good deal 
of waste. Some came out with very slight knowledge and 
power, and were so unhappy in the process of acquiring even 
that little that it was at least doubtful whether they could ever 
restore the balance. Others came out with the traditional little 
knowledge that is a dangerous thing, and were made wretched 
for life through their ill adaptation to the professions whose 
ranks they were bent on invading; they had the form of knowl- 
edge and power and happiness without the reality, and all the 
voyage of their life was bound in siallows and in miseries. 
People began to say that education was spoiling good farmers 
and artisans and making poor doctors and lawyers and preachers. 
It soon became plain that not everyone who entered high school 
or university was made of the stuff that could be forged into 
lawyers and doctors, any more than every variety or quality 
of metal could be wrought into Damascus blades or watch 
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springs. A few only became really knowledgeful and powerful 
and happy in the old way. 

But democracy couldn’t afford to give it up. The ideal of 
a universal education was too precious. Perhaps not all could 
profit ideally by the high-school and college courses, but that 
was no reason why those of lesser wit should not have the 
privilege of developing what talent they had. If the subjects 
pursued were too difficult, why, let there be subjects to pursue 
which were not too difficult. If the powers of youthful can- 
didates for knowledge and power and happiness were too slight 
to allow of their taking advantage of the vigorous training in 
vogue, let the training be accommodated to the powers. After all 
it didn’t make so much difference how much the student brought 
to high school or college; it was a matter of how much he added 
while he was there to what he already had; it was a matter of 
relativity, not absoluteness. Hear the parable of the talents! 

Enter, then, the easier subjects and the less exacting stand- 
ards. Away with the ancient languages, which belonged to 
the dead past—dead, useless, impractical, and silly. Enter the 
modern foreign languages, which were less alien, less difficult, 
were said to contain all the thoughts ever set forth by antiquity, 
and were, besides, of some practical use in everyday life. After 
all, it wasn’t the content of the subject; it was the strength 
and the amount of the work the student put on it. So long 
as there was earnestness and hard work, the character of the 
knowledge the student worked on made little difference. It 
was all the same whether he studied ancient subjects or modern, 
cultural or practical—provided he did study the modern and 
the practical. Subjects, like men, were democratic—har- 
moniously equipotential, as the scientists had it of certain of 
their cells, each one capable of just as much as every other—or, 
at least, if they were not, they should be made so. 

Still further, as the character of the subject made no dif- 
ference, and only the work signified, let the student himself 
choose the subject according to the interest he felt in it. It 
was natural to work harder at what you were interested in; 
consequently the student would do more; consequently there 
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would be better results. And besides, this would do away with 
the necessity of failure. There would be no more choosing 
of subjects too hard to master; no one would longer have an 
incentive to shirk, because he would be interested and indus- 
trious; no one would be cut off from the benefits of the high- 
school or college courses; no one would have reason to com- 
plain that he was deprived of inalienable rights. 

And yet, surprisingly enough, there were still difficulties. 
Boys and girls simply couldn’t learn to write good English; 
science was always baffling to some, and literature a dead letter 
to many; others couldn’t understand history, to say nothing 
of remembering it; the modern foreign languages were almost 
as difficult as the ancient, and, with the exception of one or 
two which were used in commerce, almost as dead and useless 
and silly. There were still those who fell by the way, and 
lost the inalienable right to knowledge and power and happiness 
through the mere accident of having been born with inclinations 
somewhat different from the ordinary. Let the matter be looked 
into. Why should boys and girls be denied their inalienable 
right merely because they couldn’t factor, or analyze, or learn 
a paradigm, or spell? Hadn’t it been settled once for all that 
one subject was as good as another? Well, then; stick to har- 
monious equipotentiality, and go ahead! 

Yes; but what sort of talk was that? There were reasons 
why perfect and democratic freedom of choice in the high 
schools and universities was impossible; it was precluded by the 
limited nature of courses in the case of both, and in the case 
of one it was further precluded by the fact that the higher 
institution presumed to specify the sort of training that best 
fitted those from the lower institution to participate in its ad- 
vantages. All this was of course undemocratic—outrageously 
so. In the name of equality and inalienable right, let there be 
a further extension of the limits of freedom. 

All well enough again; but in what should the extension 
consist? There was nothing to be added by way of ease and 
variety along the line of intellectual study, said old-fashioned 
folks; they were already ashamed of the pale, whitey-blue, 
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opalescent, hydrogalactic nature alike of subjects, methods, and 
results. 

But democracy sniffed. Education these days was as far 
superior to the education of twenty years ago, it said, as every- 
thing else of today was superior to things of the old-fogey 
past. People had always idealized “the good old times,” and 
they were still doing it; but it was all nonsense, this being 
enslaved to days gone by. The ignorance of an unpedagogically 
trained past might be excusable, but it was nevertheless pitiable. 
If there was no way to make intellectual subjects produce 
results, let the purely intellectual subjects give place to some- 
thing that would produce results. Was there nothing that 
would educate but musty, dusty old books? Was the mind the 
only concern of education? No, indeed! Hands were in need 
of education as well as tongues and brains; and besides, the 
mental qualities cultivated by the skilful teaching of the hand- 
ling of tools were not second to those acquired by the writing 
and analysis of sentences and the attempted absorption of the 
wisdom of the ages. It was rank undemocratic discrimination 
to exclude from participation in the benefits of the public edu- 
cational system those who through mere accident of birth were 
not qualified to study books. Your future teacher, or lawyer, 
or preacher, or what not, could find in the high school some- 
thing to help him on the road to his life-work; but how about 
your future mason, or carpenter, or housewife? 

And after all, come to think of it, of what use were the 
ordinary intellectual studies to the great majority of those who 
engaged in them? Even between the so-called learned pro- 
fessions and the high-school course there was very doubtful con- 
nection, and when it came to the more usual vocations, there 
was simply no connection. Every year there were multitudes 
of graduates with a smattering of language, history, mathe- 
matics, and science, who surely were not fitted for the profes- 
sions, and who would go to work at nothing else. High-school 
graduates were employed by grocers, and didn’t know how to 
harness a horse or drive a bung into a vinegar barrel, and 
when they were reproached with their ignorance, came back 
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at you with something about Charlemagne at the battle of 
Magna Charta, or the influence of the Reformation on the 
romantic movement, or other such rot. Boys wanted to be car- 
penters, and couldn’t saw a board straight, to say nothing of 
sharpening a tool. They wanted to enter mercantile houses, 
and didn’t know bookkeeping and stenography. Girls wanted 
to teach, and they had had no actual practice with classes, 
and had never heard of Froebel and Pestalozzi, to say nothing 
of never having subscribed to a journal of education. They 
married and went into homes, and couldn’t boil potatoes and 
turn pancakes, or broil a beefsteak, or fry an egg. A fine 
state of affairs! Here they were, spending years of valuable 
time, and at the end they were actually worse off than boys 
and girls who had gone to work after passing from the grades. 
Outrageous! And on money expended by the state, too, which 
had good right to demand a return. 

Let there be an accommodation of courses to life, then. Let 
there be domestic science; let the girls of the land be made 
into marriageable women who should know how to keep their 
husbands healthy and happy by economy and good cooking. 
Let there be an end to full garbage pails and dyspepsia. Let 
there be typewriting, and bookkeeping, and stenography, and 
manual training, and the trades, and agriculture. Let science 
be brought into line with life. Away with useless old experi- 
ments that led to nowhere! A fireless cooker afforded just 
as much opportunity for experimental education as apparatus 
for the determination of specific gravity or heat expansion, and 
the pupil learned something that helped in life, and qualified 
her to repay the state. In the same way, let ancient history 
give way to modern; the past was entertaining enough, of 
course, but the great thing about America was its freedom from 
the trammels of tradition. The problems of the ages were being 
worked out on American soil just for that reason. In the same 
way, too, let English history give way to American; Europe 
had nothing to teach us; our concern was with this side of the 
water. And let ideas about language study be revised, too. 
Let students learn to use good English through using it, not 
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through studying Latin and German and geometry, and let 
them learn to think by thinking, not by playing with symbols 
and apparatus and reviewing the thoughts of men dead and 
gone; let them cease to go from Chicago to San Francisco by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope. And as for literature, the 
English language afforded easy access to all that was desirable 
for ordinary purposes, even if it could be proven desirable, 
which was after all a mere matter of opinion; literature was 
really more an ornament than anything else, and could be ac- 
quired in after life during noonings at the office, or on the way 
back and forth on the elevated; and besides, the magazines 
were full of literature, and you couldn’t very well escape it 
if you tried. 

As a matter of fact, when all was said and done, the thing 
called liberal education itself wasn’t above criticism. Lots of 
people who possessed it were failures, and lots of people suc- 
ceeded without it. If a man was going to be a lawyer, or a 
merchant, or a lecturer on education, why not go about it directly 
by going into law school and office, or into a store, or getting 
practical experience in some sensible way? Count up your 
successful professors. How many of them had a special knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin, or history, or anything else except the 
literature of their own subjects? The way to succeed in your 
chosen line was to choose early and avoid the extraneous. 

Again, look at your lawyers—there were almost as many 
without as with a college education. Look at your great rail- 
way officials—hardly one of them had been beyond the high 
school. Look at your millionaires—many of them were ac- 
tually illiterate. Look at the superintendents of mills, and the 
highest-salaried engineers and mechanics—they didn’t know a 
thing about the romantic movement or the precession of the 
equinoxes. Clearly enough, liberal culture was only a manner 
of speaking—an ignis fatuus that was quite as likely to lead 
away from as toward success in life. At any rate, it wasn’t 
the only means to success, and it took a long time, and kept 
both individual and state from their right for the time it con- 
sumed. On the whole, it would contribute to democracy in 
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education and in general, and relieve the situation in a variety 
of ways, if liberal education were dropped. Even grant its 
desirability; after all, it was a luxury, and the state couldn’t 
be expected to provide luxuries, under pressure as it was to 
set within reach of its citizens the plain necessaries. Let liberal 
training—if there was any such thing—be classed with other 
luxuries, and let those acquire it who were willing to expend 
time and money for it; the money of the people was not to 
be spent without some prospect of a return. Let there be an 
end to this choosing of a life-occupation when life was already. 
half spent; let the bent of youth be ascertained at the earliest 
possible moment, and let the public school begin then the train- 
ing of students for life-work. Keep in mind that it was the 
amount of work that counted, not the character of the subject; 
the real truth was that four years of study was four years 
of study, and that was all there was to it. To exclude from 
graduation from the high school anyone with four years of work 
to his credit was a flagrant violation of inalienable right. To 
deny the privilege of entering the university to anyone with a 
high-school diploma was just as flagrant, and more so, because 


it savored of the presumption of aristocracy. Don’t lose sight 
of the harmonious equipotentiality of subjects and courses and 
people. 


III 


Such the mingling of “Knowledge is Power” and “Knowl- 
edge is an Inalienable Right” in the American Idea, which 
we may now venture to define as “education for service, for 
all citizens, in all practical things, continuously through all 
grades of all institutions, without money and without price, and 
without distinction.” Such the democratization—and demorali- 
zation—of American education. 

Not that all this is yet accomplished. Far from it. It is 
perfectly clear, let us hope, that in our attempt to define the 
American idea we have not only followed the chronological 
stream down to the present, but have been carried pleasantly 
beyond to the ocean of the future. From analysis we have 
passed insensibly into the wild seraphic fire of prophecy. 
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And not that it is all going to be accomplished. It would 
be pessimism indeed that prompted such a belief. Prophecy 
has always been accompanied by a saving “if”; and when the 
prophet has been eloquent enough, and his people endowed with 
common-sense enough, his words have been prophylactic, not 
prophetic. All that the critics of the American idea mean to 
say is that if past and present tendencies are not checked the 
democratic movement in education seems likely to neutralize 
its successes by some such failures as are suggested by the 
above analysis. The stress laid upon universalization of the 
educational privilege and the “vitalization” of subjects of in- 
struction will drive liberal training from the field, and transform 
the public-school system into the instrument of mere business. 
Democracy, in spite of the sincerity and benevolence of purpose 
which no one fails to recognize, and in spite of great sub- 
stantial achievement in bringing education within the reach 
of the people, will have fallen short of the full glory craved for 
it by the more enlightened champions of popular government. 

And this through fault of logic. The logic of democracy 
is showing itself to be in the matter of education the logic of 
the average; and the average do not always reason on a foun- 
dation of full and accurate knowledge. To be more exact, not 
through fault of logic—for, granted the premises, democracy 
is logical to a fault—so much as through the basing of logic 
on false premises. 

What are these false premises? In the spirit of those who 
fondly do hope and fervently do pray for education of the 
people, by the people, and for the people as a means of keep- 
ing the nation from perishing from the earth, let us examine 
one or two of them. 

Let us not dispute the premise that knowledge is power; 
whether by power is meant the spiritual capacity of rising 
superior to the environment of a hard world, or the less worthy 
capability of taking advantage of one’s fellows, to most men 
knowledge is a desirable instrument in the craftsmanship of 
living. 

The less invulnerable premise that power is happiness may 
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also be left unmolested—at least until someone tells us what 
happiness really is. 

But let us not for a moment leave unquestioned the premise 
that knowledge is a universally possible and democratic thing. 
Some degree of it is of course universally attainable; but the 
degree of accomplishment necessary to intellectual distinction 
is incapable of anything approaching universal achievement, and 
democracy itself is beginning to have more than a suspicion 
of its own mistake. Men of wit have always been the notice- 
able exception, not the rule. Had it been otherwise, there would 
have been no stamping of common thought into the current coin 
of “Knowledge is Power.” Intellectual ability is, and always 
has been, an aristocratic thing—not invidiously aristocratic, of 
course, but aristocratic in the sense of belonging to the few 
who have been possessed of really strong mentality, native and 
acquired. 

The tacit and more or less popular assumption that the 
higher intellectual education is for all who possess the means 
to attend high school and university is one of the main factors 
in the present inefficiency of the American system. The democ- 
ratization of that which is by nature aristocratic is impossible ; 
the result is bound to be destruction. The height which only 
the strong-limbed and strong-lunged mountain-climber is able 
to reach may be made accessible to every weakling only by 
being leveled to the plain; and then it is no longer a height— 
and besides, the real climber’s occupation is gone. What has 
been taking place has not been the raising of all citizens to 
the level of knowledge, which is by nature an impossibility, but 
the—attempted, at least—leveling of knowledge to the plane 
of the ordinary. Liberal training, once a distinction and an 
advantage, has been cheapened until it is held in contempt 
unless in some way combined with the immediately practical. 
As in Mark Twain’s story there were no gentlemen because 
everyone was a gentleman—or claimed to be—so there is now 
no intellectual aristocracy because everyone is an intellectual 
aristocrat. True, he may not always be a willing party to the 
fraud; he sometimes has to submit to the A.B. whether he 
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wants it or not. Like the church, which was inundated by the 
spiritually unfit in the time of Constantine and lost its high 
quality, intellectual life under democracy has become debased 
through taking to itself the whole world of the intellectually 
unfit. There has been a wonderful gain in number, and those 
whose consciences allow them to make use of the particular 
form of lying known as statistics, or who are innocent victims 
to it, are of course in the throes of almost fatal delight; but 
there has been no corresponding gain in distinction. Length 
and breadth have increased, but altitude has diminished. 
Worse than that; unable to bring every mountain low, democ- 
racy sticks its head in the sand-flats of its own creation and 
refuses to concede the existence of high ground at all. 

A curious reversal of situation is thus threatening to appear. 
The many were once without educational opportunity; now it 
is the fit and few who are menaced with deprivation. Once it was 
the ambitious son of the masses who had to burn the midnight 
candle to educate himself; now the ambitious son of the well 
to do, if he wants the kind of education that real intellectual 
aptitude calls for, is in danger of having to look for it at a 
sacrifice, outside of the public-school system. Once liberal train- 
ing was accidental to the masses; now it bids fair to become 
accidental to the classes. Once the educational system was 
private and aristocratic, and intolerable to democracy; now it 
is public and democratic, and fast becoming intolerable to aris- 
tocracy. Once college and university lifted up an ideal before 
the people; now the people, having learned from by no means 
unintelligent observation of the department of pedagogy that 
there is no end of writing books and delivering opinions on 
education and getting them read and listened to, has grown 
wide-eyed with wisdom of its own, and is forcing an ideal upon 
college and university. Once aristocracy cherished the best, and 
assumed that the fairly good would take care of itself; now de- 
mocracy devotes itself to the fairly good, and assumes that the 
best will take care of itself. Once aristocracy unjustly iden- 
tified social rank and educational privilege; today democracy 
will recognize neither the rank nor the privilege. Once subjects 
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not clearly intellectual existed in the high school and college 
only on sufferance; now only the demonstrably practical passes 
unchallenged. It was once assumed that business would take 
care of itself; now the assumption is that culture will take care 
of itself. Aristocracy lost sight of the common people; de- 
mocracy, with as great injustice and shortsightedness, is losing 
sight of the uncommon people. 

Let us attack, too, putting on the whole armor, the premise 
that all subjects and all courses are equivalent factors in the 
product of liberal education. The hand and the material things 
it manipulates are after all only servants of the mind. Civiliza- 
tion is founded on the distinctive possession of wit by men, and 
wit has always been inseparably associated with record of some 
sort; and the interpretation of this record—in literature and the 
other arts—must always stand in the front rank of subjects neces- 
sary to any intellectual education worthy of the name; to slight 
it is to take the ground that the past experience ‘of mankind is 
of no concern to the present. The study of letters and the 
arts is of course not the only thing necessary to liberal culture, 
but it is not far from being the only indispensable thing. It 
may not be indispensable to the ordinary professional educa- 
tion, but it is indispensable to the best. Even the industrial 
education that does not build upon its foundation fails to do 
so at the cost of enlightened citizenship and workmanship. 

Again, the premise is false that all preparation for life— 
whether cultural or vocational—may be profitably demanded 
of one institution. A university, by its name, is an institution 
that may undertake all training as its province; but to thrust 
into the college of liberal arts, or into the “people’s college,” 
courses which profess to equip for the non-intellectual careers 
is prostitution and waste, from whichever side it is viewed. The 
assumption that industry and liberal culture—‘“the anvil and the 
arts’—will react on each other to mutual advantage is as per- 
nicious as it is attractive; which is saying a great deal, for 
we are still blinded by the glamor of the idea. They do react; 
nothing is more certain; but not to mutual advantage. The 
much-looked-for benefits of the alliance have accrued neither 
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to anvil nor to arts. If indeed the anvil ever progresses far 
enough in its acquaintance with the arts to conceive anything 
but contempt for them, the common run of successful, self- 
made, practical anvils at once charge it with not ringing true. 
And as for the arts, there are few of them that do not run the 
risk of breakage in too close proximity to hammer and tongs— 
especially if the blacksmith is not wholly free from disingenu- 
ousness. The sooner we set apart by themselves our vocational 
courses, as other countries do, the sooner we shall have 
real vocational training, and cease to be a laughing-stock for 
our neighbors. If the high school and the college of liberal arts 
are to be given over to the training of carpenters and cooks and 
office men, very well; then let them produce real carpenters and 
cooks and office men, not nondescripts. On the other hand, 
let there be some place for liberal education to proceed undis- 
turbed toward the acomplishment of its purpose. 

For liberal training has an end of its own, and that end is 
prejudiced if it must be pursued in the atmosphere of hurry 
and worry that envelops vocational training. The purpose of 
liberal education is not culture for culture’s sake, as many igno- 
rantly suppose; nor is its purpose, on the other hand, the 
immediate production of professional men and women. Its pur- 
pose is to make possible the best—the broadest professional 
men, the most far-seeing engineers and architects and mechanics, 
the most cultivated literary men and artists, the most intelligent 
statesmen and citizens, the most sane and enlightened livers of 
life. It looks forward to the citizen equipped “to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the affairs of peace and war,” 
and concerns itself especially with “justly” and “magnani- 
mously,” leaving “skilfully” for the most part to the vocational 
school. It is a corrective to the shortsightedness of the voca- 
tional scramble; it is a conservative influence which serves to 
defer choice of a life-career until the student has been helped to 
discover the strongest quality in his make-up—which is the 
one he must build on if he is to play the game of life by giving 
his personality opportunity to expand to its utmost capacity. 
It is not in a hurry, and it formulates broad definitions of the 
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practical and the useful. Its motto resembles that of the con- 
servationist as expressed by President Van Hise: Education 
is for “the greatest service to the greatest number for the longest 
time.” In its higher phases, it is not for everyone who can 
afford residence in a college town, but for those only who can 
be wrought into a distinctive product. It is as necessary to the 
state as any technical or professional school—and more so, be- 
cause the best is more necessary than the good, and it makes pos- 
sible the best in those schools. It should not be pursued to the 
exclusion or neglect of vocational training, but it should not itself 
be neglected. It is time the idea that genius will take care of 
itself were exploded—or mere ordinary culture. Genius may 
in some cases have risen superior to the neglect, or even oppo- 
sition, of a school board, but it is nevertheless not independent 
of encouragement. 

And it is time also to drop the idea that an abundance of 
the fairly good either takes the place or excuses the ab- 
sence of the best. The progress of the world is measured by 
its best nations, and that of nations by their best men. The 
critics of democracy are already saying that it does not foster 
the best as distinguished from the good. If it fails to provide 
for the best in education, as well as for the good, it will have 
slighted its great opportunity. There is bound to be liberal 
education somewhere, and there is no valid reason why the 
state should not be its agent; if all citizens who believed in it 
were to speak their minds, it would be a surprise to the edu- 
cational world. The liberal arts, once sitting serene in the high 
citadels of aristocratic privilege, have descended and offered 
themselves to the common dwellers in the plain; if they are 
flouted, we may look to see them return to their blessed heights, 
and adopt their old-time attitude of reserve. Liberal culture 
will again be aristocratized; the knowledge that is distinction 
that is power that is happiness will once more hang beyond the 
reach of the intellectual common man—and there we shall be 
again, with the same old problem of inalienable right on our 
hands. 
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The wealth of a country depends not only on the natural 
riches of its soil, but also on the men who turn these riches 
to account. It has always been the aim of industrial states, 
or of states that desired to become industrial, to produce human 
material more and more fitted for their task. It was prin- 
cipally this object that induced absolute monarchs in Europe 
to establish primary schools. These schools were to contribute 
toward making industries, or, as they were then called, manu- 
factures, a more productive source of state revenue. 

But the farther we penetrate into the question of educating 
the masses to industrial capacity, the more we recognize that 
the problem before us is not special but general, that it is in 
fact nothing less than the problem of educating the whole man. 
Educational works in the United States are full of this dis- 
covery. In a description of the Lynn works Alexander 
Magnus says: 

There are three main problems that enter into production: the ma- 
chine problem, the material problem, the men problem. ‘The latter is the 


most difficult problem, but also the most important one, in competitive 
activity. 


In an article in the American Federation of Labor on indus- 
trial education I find the sentence: 
There is a growing feeling that is gaining rapidly in strength, that in 


industrial education the human element must be recognized,-and cannot 
be so disregarded as to make the future workers mere automatic machines. 


This is perfectly true. The one-sided education of work- 
men to dexterity is only an apparent solution of the problem. 


* An address given under the auspices of the Commercial Club of Chicago, November, 1910. 
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Of course industry requires an army of men trained to per- 
form their special tasks as well as it is possible to perform 
them. But dexterity only attains its full value when it is based 
on insight. And one more thing is necessary. We require not 
only dexterity and insight but also the education of the moral 
character. Perhaps this development of character is the most 
important part even in industrial education, for firmness and 
principle will lead a man to acquire dexterity and insight, but 
dexterity and insight are not always placed in the service of 
character. 

I do not assert that it always makes itself immediately felt, 
when any branch of industry neglects to train its workmen to 
insight and character. Many industries may profit for a longer 
or shorter period by their one-sided purely selfish train- 
ing. But if all the industries of a state were to confine them- 
selves to the development of dexterity, or even of dexterity 
and intelligence, the disadvantages of this method would soon 
make themselves apparent. For neither men, nor the states 
which they form, nor the industries which they carry on, can 
live an isolated life. They are all bound together by more 
or less common interests, linked together by a thousand chains. 
The individual is not only a workman in one branch or another, 
he is also a citizen of the state. And as a citizen his welfare 
and interests are inseparably connected with the welfare and 
interests of all other citizens. Every form of education, what- 
ever its special aims may be, must seek to further the peace- 
ful disentanglement of these interwoven interests—at least, that 
is to say, every form the realization of which requires schools 
supported by public money. 

It might be urged—and I know that Americans favor this 
view—that it is not incumbent on the general community to 
provide more than a general education. To do this is both its 
right and its duty. But it has no duty and no right to use 
public money for purposes of specialized forms of education. 
This assertion cannot be justified. I have the conviction even 
that education for a calling offers us the very best foundation 
for the general education of a man. We are far too much 
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inclined to assume, both in the old world and in the new, that 
it is possible to educate a man without reference to some 
special calling. This assumption is erroneous. The only part 
of it that is true is that one calling requires more preparatory 
education than another, and that in our higher schools a com- 
mon preparatory education can be given simultaneously for 
several learned and technical professions, exactly as the pri- 
mary schools prepare their pupils for every kind of calling. 
We are also still far too much inclined to assume that carly 
education for a calling must necessarily be a narrow and one- 
sided education. Yet it lies in our power to make an education 
for a calling as many-sided as any education can be. Well- 
nigh every calling, if treated with sufficient thoroughness, nat- 
urally involves an enlargement of the field of conception and 
activity. Science enters today into the simplest work and in- 
cites all possessed of the necessary gifts to develop their knowl- 
edge, their dexterity, and their initiative. Indeed experience 
has shown that the path of early education for a calling may 
lead to very much better results than the path of early general 
education with no definite calling as its goal. We might say, 
the useful man must be the predecessor of the ideal man. 
Everyone must be able to do some good and thorough work, 
though it be of the simplest kind, of one sort or another. Not 
till then will he be able not only to satisfy his fellow-men and 
be of use to his country, but also to make his own life of 
value to himself. And in the same measure as our lives gain 
value for ourselves do we attain power to reach a higher stage 
of culture. 

If then the early education for a calling need by no means 
be one-sided or devoid of general value, if rather it is for most 
men, and especially for workers in industries, trades, and traffic, 
well-nigh the only way to reach a higher stage of culture, it 
cannot be regarded as a private matter; it becomes a matter 
of the community, a matter of the state. The reason for this 
does not lie in the advantages procured for any single branch 
of industry, but in the fact that this is the only road to civic 
education. Everyone who lives in a state and enjoys its pro- 
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tection must contribute through his work, directly or indirectly, 
to further the object of the state as a community for purposes 
of justice and civilization. Not till then is he a useful mem- 
ber of the state. And there can be no doubt that it is the 
duty of all schools supported by public means to educate useful 
members of the state. 

Now if every individual is to contribute by means of his 
work to the general welfare of the community, our first business 
must be to provide him with the best opportunities of develop- 
ing his skill and capacity for work. But the development of 
skill in his calling must not be placed only in the service of 
industry, or limited by industry. Its first object is the develop- 
ment of a man’s own joy in work and thereby of his joy in 
life. For true joy in work can only grow out of real capacity 
for it. Thus the skill in work and the consequent joy in work 
that are cultivated in our trade schools prove themselves educa- 
tional factors of the very highest importance. Through them 
we are able to appeal to the hearts of the boys and girls of 
our working classes. We can educate no one who is not 
happy in his work; and this is the point where we can inti- 
mately combine general and technical education. And there is 
no other way of doing this. It is possible to make use of 
skill in work and joy in work in an absolutely egoistic sense, 
and it is in this egoistic sense, unfortunately, that most tech- 
nical schools approach their task. They only concern them- 
selves with the individual, whom they endeavor to make as 
skilful as possible, while they pay no attention to the class 
as a whole. This is also the weak side of factory schools, 
which might otherwise be such admirable educational institu- 
tions for training intelligent and skilful workmen and artisans. 
It cannot be the interest of the manufacturer to give all his 
apprentices an equally good special and general education. 
He only concerns himself with the best among them, and not 
those with the best character but with the best intelligence and 
manual skill. Public schools have a very different object. 
They can and they must accustom the pupil betimes to use his 
joy in work and his skill in work in the service of his fellow- 
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pupils and of his fellow-men, as well as in his own. It is in 
their power to repress the general tendency of human nature to 
employ our gifts only for our own advantage. And it is their 
duty to repress this tendency, for if everyone were to use his 
gifts only for his own advantage there would be an end to 
all progress both for the industrial development of the nation 
and for the state as a whole. 

Pupils who have learned in schools of this kind to place 
their joy in work and their skill in work at the service of 
their comrades will then be able to learn the lesson that every 
school ought to teach, of uniting readiness of service, consid- 
eration for others, and loyalty, with insight into the aims of 
the state community. Naturally the limits of this insight will 
depend on the intelligence and age of the pupils. But even 
when the teacher is compelled to be content with little, the 
public school will always have means to accustom its pupils 
to the habitual exercise of civic virtues. 

Our present schools have not yet fully grasped the meaning 
of this threefold task: first, education to skill in work and 
joy in work; secondly, education to readiness of service, con- 
sideration for others, and loyalty to schoolfellows and to the 
school; and, thirdly, education to insight into the aims of the 
state community. Well-organized schools fulfil the first task, 
the development of personal capacity. It still remains to en- 
large them to schools for social service, and our most important 
task is to provide such schools for the mass of the population, 
based on training for a trade. 

But the schools for the vast majority of our fellow-citizens, 
the real schools of the people, do not even suffice to fulfil the 
first task, for they leave off precisely at the point at which 
education by means of and for a special calling begins. This 
is the same in the United States as in Germany. Not only 
the struggle for life but also the struggle for education com- 
mences for millions of our country-men at the age of four- 
teen. The doors of the primary school have closed for them, the 
doors of a higher school open only to the favored few. The com- 
petition for daily bread drives the half-grown boys and girls into 
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the market. They take what they find. True, the question of 
the children’s future has peered out of the background in the 
mind of parents and relatives, but there has been no time to 
answer it. Their eyes are fixed on the necessities of the mo- 
ment. Posts are valued at the salary they offer, however un- 
favorable the conditions may be for intellectual or moral 
development. Some few have the force of character to struggle 
through untoward circumstances. Their intelligence, their will- 
power, perhaps also their home training, gives them strength 
to overcome the forces that drag men down. Some few have 
the good fortune to get into a factory or shop that has a nat- 
ural interest in well-trained workmen. Some few find employers 
who do not regard the young hand as a cheap workman but 
as a human being who must be educated. But the innumerable 
mass of weaker and less fortunate youths, of whom thousands 
and thousands are also valuable human material, and the in- 
numerable mass of real capacity, that find no warm-hearted 
employer and no employment demanding intellect, drift like 
shipwrecked men on the stormy ocean. Some reach the haven, 
after a loss of many years; the majority lead a life never 
brightened by the sun of joy in work. No one has ever taught 
them to seek the true blessing of work. No one has ever taken 
the trouble to point them to anything farther ahead than the 
daily task by which they must earn their bread their whole 
lives long. People tell us industry requires thousands of hands 
fit to perform the same manipulation with the same unerring 
skill hour by hour, month by month, year by year. I fully 
believe that industry does require them. Division of labor is 
the vital element of industry. But industry is not the aim 
of human society. The aim of society is the increase of justice 
and culture. And if industry permanently continues to reck- 
lessly disregard this aim it becomes a danger, not only for the 
state, but also, in the end, for itself as well. A democratic or 
even a constitutional state that is ruled exclusively by the lust 
of gain, by money and the machine slaves that money buys, is 
doomed to inevitable ruin, as soon as the natural riches of the 
soil become exhausted and the population becomes too dense. 
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Even the industrial state cannot dispense with strong moral 
forces. These forces grow, but not in a people of machine 
slaves and money princes. Moral forces, like skill in work, 
grow on no other soil than that of joy in work. 

Now it cannot be one of the first objects of industry to 
further the development of a country’s moral forces. Its first 
object is the profitable use of economic forces. The struggle 
for existence compels it to strain these forces to the uttermost, 
to press the greatest manual and intellectual capacity into its 
service, and therefore to train its workmen to the highest degree 
of dexterity. The capital invested in it clamors with reckless 
insistence for its interest. No one has better represented the 
psychology of gain-seeking capital than the great English 
painter George Frederick Watts in his picture “Mammon,” that 
hangs in the Tate Gallery in London. It is true that capital 
brings untold blessings to men. But it rarely unveils this 
second face until it has ceased to be capital hungering for in- 
crease or until it has discovered, as it must sooner or later 
discover, that the third factor, moral capacity, cannot be neg- 
lected with impunity. And even after this discovery it long 
seeks to defend its position by ever stronger accentuation of 
the need of pure skill, sometimes even until it is too late for 
its own undertakings and for the state that has left it free play. 

There is no escape from this natural fate of industry but 
state intervention, not too long postponed, to supplement the 
one-sided education afforded by industry, trade, and traffic. 
It is in fact an entirely new duty that has arisen for the com- 
munity since the economic revolutions of the last century. It 
arose not only in the interests of industry but in the most 
vital interests of the community itself. It is the imperative duty 
of the state to create school organizations which deal with the 
trade-training of boys and girls, which enter into the question 
with the utmost thoroughness, enlarging and deepening it, and 
thereby awakening in boys and girls many-sided capacity for 
work and a living joy in work. 

It will not be the object of this new school to replace the 
training now given in the practical work of factory and handi- 
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craft. It is impossible to replace the school of life, hard and 
yet so efficient, quite apart from the fact that it would be a 
financial, economic, and social impossibility to remove all youth- 
ful workers from workshops, offices, and factories, in order to 
train them in special schools. It is true there are some such 
schools that are intended to take the place of apprenticeship. 
We find them in all civilized states. But they are exceptions. 
As exceptions they may sometimes do good work, but seldom 
in the sense for which they were founded. For the better such 
handicraft and industrial schools are organized, the more surely 
do they outstep their intended limits. Their pupils are no longer 
satisfied with the position of workmen, and even those among 
them whose intelligence and skill give them no claims to high 
posts nevertheless seek to attain them. 

The schools that we are considering here are continuations 
of the primary schools, and they can be organized in various 
ways. I say, they are a continuation of the compulsory primary 
school, that is to say, a school compulsory without exception 
for all who do not go to a higher school. The continuation 
schools accompany boys and girls during their apprenticeship 
to a trade, and do not forget those who are forced to spend 
the spring-time of their lives as day laborers, messenger boys, 
and unskilled workmen, far from the paradise of joy in work. 
They fulfil two purposes: first, youthful workers and appren- 
tices are still at the disposal of trade and industry; second, no 
citizen of the state is left without an education extending up 
to his eighteenth year. The completeness of the school organi- 
zation depends on the means which society can provide for the 
purpose and on the sacrifices which commerce, trade, and in- 
dustry are ready and able to make. The schools are not merely 
technical or trade schools. They only make use of the pupil’s 
trade as the basis of their educational work. The trade-training 
which they give is not the object of the school. However 
thorough this training in a continuation school, for instance, 
in Munich, is, it is still only the starting-point for the wider 
general training, for the education in practical and theoretical 
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thinking, in consideration for others, in devotion to common 
interests, in social service for the state community. 

We Germans call them simply continuation schools. The 
conviction of their necessity for the whole life of the state has 
taken possession of the entire population more and more during 
the last twenty years. In South Germany there is no city or 
town, however small, without one such school, at least for all 
boys. In North Germany the great industrial town of Essen 
is the only larger town in which such a school is wanting. 
These schools are compulsory in Bavaria, Wirttemberg, Sachsen, 
Baden, and Hessen, for both town and country population, 
up to the age of sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen. They are not 
everywhere of equal educational value. There are still many 
town executives that have not yet been able to relinquish the 
old traditions out of which the schools arose as places for 
repetition of elementary school work. Not all those who are 
called upon to give judgment in this matter are thus far pene- 
trated by the deep conviction that they have to deal with an 
independent school organism, requiring exactly the same budget, 
the same solicitude, and the same possibilities of expansion, 
as the primary schools. But everywhere the organizations are 
progressing, everywhere the representatives of industry and 
trade are, with few exceptions, beginning to realize that this 
new form of school can prove a blessing whenever its inner 
organization adapts itself to the calling of the boy or girl. 
Everywhere have these schools become an important affair of 
the towns and receive the willing support of the governments. 
The state subsidies in Prussia, which amounted to half a million 
marks in 1885, had risen in 1908 to three millions. The num- 
ber of schools in Prussia rose from 664, with 58,000 pupils, 
to 2,100 schools with 360,000 pupils. In Wirttemberg a law 
was passed in 1906 requiring every town of over five thousand 
inhabitants to organize continuation schools for all apprentices 
in commerce, industry, and trade. Bavaria is preparing a similar 
law to transform the compulsory Sunday school for apprentices, 
which has existed for the last hundred years, with two hours’ 
instruction, into a continuation school with six hours’ instruc- 
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tion, for many country parishes. The Bavarian towns have 
already established continuation schools everywhere. Many 
Swiss cantons, especially Ziirich, have done the same, and some 
Austrian crownlands, especially Lower Austria with the city of 
Vienna, have taken up the idea of developing the continuation 
school in the sense above indicated. In Vienna this autumn a 
central building has been opened for a continuation school, with 
something like sixty workshops, at a cost of eight million 
crowns. And in 1908 a law was passed in Scotland permitting 
every town to establish day continuation schools for apprentices 
of both sexes. 

We must now consider from what points of view the organi- 
zation of these schools must be undertaken. The question will 
be answered by the actual conditions under which the pupils 
live. If the continuation school, which can only take the pupils 
under its discipline for a small part of the week, is to exercise 
an educational influence on them, it must seek to take hold of 
the pupils by their egoistic interests in life, and to ennoble 
these interests in the process. The egoistic interests of the 
pupils are contained in their daily work. The conditions under 
which they carry on this work are in most cases very unfa- 
vorable, especially when the pupils are workers in large in- 
dustries. The best thing that the school can do here is to raise 
the pupils’ joy in their work. By so doing it is of use not only 
to the pupils but also to the industry. But it can only raise 
the pupil’s joy in work by placing the practical work of the 
pupil himself in the center of all school work and by teaching 
the pupil to execute it as thoroughly as possible, to think out 
the processes of the work, to give reasons for them, and to 
make himself master of them. Thus it must be the business 
of the school to group the organization of teaching round this 
work, which is carried on in special workshops, laboratories, 
and other similar places. All other teaching, commercial, scien- 
tific, artistic, and moral, is brought into intimate connection 
with it. This enables the school by degrees more and more to 
enlarge the purely technical and mechanical training for a given 
calling and to let it take the form of ever-widening intellectual 
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and moral discipline. Most industries and trades as well as 
commerce and agriculture allow of considerable development 
in these directions. The degree of general culture which the 
school can offer in these lines is not determined by the trade 
but solely by the time which the school has at its disposal and 
the intellectual powers of the pupils. In spite of all solicitude 
for the general education of its pupils, the school always re- 
mains on the firm ground of the real life by whicli the pupil 
is daily and hourly surrounded. 

In all large towns and in all purely agricultural parishes it 
is always possible to gather most youthful workers together 
according to their calling in special continuation schools, in the 
center of which this calling stands. This kind of continuation 
school ought to be made compulsory for all boys and girls up 
to the age of seventeen or eighteen, or in any case as long as 
apprenticeship lasts. No reason exists why these schopls should 
not be made compulsory. The state has established the com- 
pulsory primary school because it has recognized the necessity 
of a certain amount of culture for all the citizens of the state; 
the same recognition must lead to the compulsory continua- 
tion school. There are certain duties that every citizen must 
take upon himself, in the interest of the welfare of the state. 

The time to be allotted to the continuation school must de- 
pend on the means at its disposal. I can imagine cases in which 
it might amount to two or three hours daily. In Germany it 
varies from six to twelve hours a week. As long as it is not 
reduced to less than six hours weekly, quantity is less impor- 
tant than quality. The evening hours must be excluded. Even- 
ing schools can only be established for voluntary pupils. Those 
who possess sufficient intellectual, moral, and physical strength 
will attend these evening classes in addition to the morning 
school, and not only for a time but consistently and regularly. 
The case is quite different for the majority of young persons, 
who do not possess this moral and intellectual power but never- 
theless stand in need of education. For them it is of the first 
importance that instruction should take place during the day, 
within their hours of work, that the teacher may not have to 
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deal with a will still further weakened by fatigue. In Germany 
we have entirely given up holding compulsory continuation 
classes in the evening, when neither teacher nor pupil, especially 
in the winter months, is equal to his task. Most German states 
grant a subsidy only to towns that hold their continuation classes 
before seven o’clock in the evening. This is one of the cases 
in which sacrifices must be made by employers, by giving their 
apprentices the requisite time for school during the hours of 
work. The will to make this sacrifice was often extremely 
weak on the part of masters and manufacturers, but it received 
powerful support in the trade-regulation law of the German 
Empire, issued in the year 1897. According to paragraph 120 
of these regulations every employer is put under the obligation 
to dismiss his apprentices from work at the hours appointed by 
the town for school purposes, under penalty of a fine. I must 
add that the masters and manufacturers, especially of South 
Germany, are almost unanimously reconciled to this order of 
things. Indeed some employers and guilds in Munich have 
offered to send me apprentices for longer instruction than the 
means at my disposal permitted me to provide. 

The joy in work which diffuses itself throughout these 
schools must not be placed only in the service of intellectual 
and technical training, but no less in the service of moral train- 
ing, or, as I call it, of civic education. For this reason the 
instruction must be organized as early as possible from the 
standpoint of free community of labor. Only in this free com- 
munity of labor can the two fundamental civic virtues be de- 
veloped, namely, consideration for others and loyalty to others’ 
work. The workshops of the continuation schools, as we have 
them in Munich, afford every facility for carrying out this 
system: practical work leads -in itself to the association of many 
hands for a common purpose, in other words, to communities 
of labor. But not only the practical instruction in school work- 
shops and school gardens lends itself to this system; it can be 
applied with equal success to instruction in physics and chem- 
istry, arithmetic, geometry, or gymnastics. Only at the first 
stage, when it is a question of initiating the pupil into the 
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elements of a subject, is it necessary to limit the instruction 
to him alone and seek to secure his individual progress. The 
individual must have attained a certain degree of proficiency 
before he can join a group for purposes of common action. 
That applies to the embryonic citizen as much as to the adult. 
But in all other respects, and in all schools, the whole plan 
of education must aim at turning as much school work as pos- 
sible into work that can be done in common, at so arranging 
the tasks and the whole order of the schools that smaller or 
larger groups, or all the pupils together, are interested in the 
success of the work and are responsible for it. 

There are two other factors that serve this end in the con- 
tinuation schools. The first is the association of pupils in 
groups for free communities of labor, for purposes of self- 
improvement, of amusement, of physical training, or of practical 
charity. This is nothing new in England or America. On the 
contrary, we in Germany are indebted to your schools for the 
idea, and have much to do before we shall succeed in making 
it take root with us. We have nothing in our higher or lower 
schools to correspond to your leagues, societies, fraternities, 
gymnastic associations, debating clubs, clubs for musical pur- 
poses, etc. Many of these associations are admirably adapted 
for the continuation schools, and can be placed under the direct 
supervision of the pupils themselves. It is possible to intro- 
duce a regular system of self-government in other things as 
well into the continuation schools, if only one condition is 
fulfilled. The head of the school and his teachers must them- 
selves be adept in the government of their own school and 
must know how to enlist the various student associations in the 
service of school interests. 

The second factor is the co-operation of the employers in 
the trade taught at the school, in the common fulfilment of 
the school tasks. This second factor has been little realized in 
Germany, generally not at all. In Munich, however, I have 
endeavored, wherever it was feasible, to gain the interest of 
the employers for the school by conceding them certain rights 
and imposing certain duties. I will tell the manner in which 
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this was done in my second lecture. We must confess that the 
interest of employers in their apprentices’ education has not 
increased during the last thirty years. We should gladly adopt 
every means in our power to awaken it afresh. The best plan 
is to induce the employers to make not only pecuniary but 
also personal sacrifices for the school, even when the school is 
a public one. We do not value a thing until it has cost us 
something. By these means we enlarge the field of education 
and the community of labor at the same time. We accustom 
a greater number of persons through the school to take not only 
a commercial but also a purely human interest in the apprentices 
and to bear their share in the cares of education. The plan 
has proved itself an excellent one in most cases, though not in 
all. The general recognition that the Munich continuation 
schools now enjoy on all sides is in large part to be attributed 
to the adoption of this plan. 

When the continuation school has by these means become 
a true educational institution, not only for technical but also 
for moral education, then it will also have become a suitable 
medium for civic education and instruction. All teaching as 
to the aims and tasks of the state and the common interests 
of all members of the state has but little value as long as this 
teaching does not fall on ground already made receptive and 
fertile by corresponding habits of life. This applies especially 
to schools like the German continuation schools, with their 
limited hours of instruction and the quality of their pupils, 
who have so frequently received no good home training. The 
most thorough acquaintance with all the institutions of the 
state and all the duties and rights of the citizens does not in 
itself, as we know, suffice to make a citizen. A man may even 
be an admirable teacher of civic science and a first-class villain 
at the same time. We cannot develop character by teaching 
and precept until the organization of school and instruction 
has been laid out with the object of accustoming the pupil as 
far as possible to fair and upright dealing. As to the form that 
this civic teaching should take, I need say far less in your 
country than in Germany, where civic teaching was until quite 
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recently an unheard-of thing, and where people have learned 
by degrees that civic teaching must become one of the funda- 
mental tasks of all public schools, as soon as the pupil is ready to 
receive it. A year ago I came across an excellent American book 
which showed me with how much common-sense and insight this 
subject is already treated in your schools and which in my writ- 
ings and speeches I have repeatedly recommended my German 
countrymen to study. It is the book of Dunn’s, entitled Com- 
munity and Citizen, which appeared in the autumn of 1909. 
The book can be admirably applied to continuation schools, and 
I hope that some of my teachers in Munich will before long 
translate it into German, with the necessary revision of those 
parts that refer to exclusively American conditions. In my next 
lecture I propose to describe the details which show more clearly 
how we give civic instruction in our Munich continuation schools. 
The more we are able to base civic instruction on personal ex- 
perience, that is, on the independent investigations and observa- 
tions of the pupils, the more productive it will become. 

The question remains whether the education of the masses 
which we call by the name of continuation school in Germany, 
and which we have realized in Munich and in some few country 
towns, is equally practicable in the United States. One great 
difficulty is doubtless the fact that in American trades and in- 
dustries, if I am rightly informed, apprenticeship, as far as it 
still exists, does not begin before the age of sixteen, and that 
therefore so many of your boys and girls lose two of the years 
that would be most valuable for systematic education between 
the primary school and the commencement of apprenticeship. 
It should be the first care of educators to fill this great gap, 
either by prolonging the term of elementary education or by 
letting apprenticeship begin earlier, as it does in Germany. As 
a rule both boys and girls are ready to enter a calling at the close 
of their fourteenth year. In Germany at least we have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with our experience in this direction. From 
an educational point of view it is desirable to make fourteen 
the age for commencing, for there can be no doubt that working 
at a trade is or might be an essential factor in the formation of 
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character. Nothing strengthens character more than honest 
trade work, and I agree entirely with Mr. Hamilton, who said 
in his speech at Harrisburg last February: 


The contribution that honest toil makes to the child-character is just as 
rich, possibly, as that of any other specific line of school work. Earnest, 
self-directed effort is the base of all habit and the very cornerstone of char- 
acter. Nothing so crystallizes the crude charcoal of childhood into the 
diamonds of humanity as systematic self-directed effort. 


What we have to beware of is that this industrial work, this 
“honest toil,” does not degenerate into drudgery. And this 
danger will be avoided when a well-organized continuation 
school keeps pace with the period of apprenticeship, giving it 
meaning and thoroughness, making it many-sided, taking hold 
of and ennobling all its interests. Even the hardest work ceases 
to be a torment when we perform it with all our hearts. The 
introduction of industrial work or manual training into the 
upper classes of the primary school is without doubt a most 
useful undertaking in the interests of industrial education. We 
have long adopted this plan in Munich, although we have not 
carried it so far as the écoles professionnelles in Belgium and 
France. Indeed, from a social and economic standpoint it is 
much easier than the establishment of well-organized continua- 
tion schools. For the elementary classes do not have to struggle 
against the egoism of employers. But this cannot take the place 
of well-developed continuation schools. For the aim and end of 
all this training cannot be merely industrial education. Its 
aim and end is the education of the man, whom it will not 
permit to be identified with and lost in the workman. And 
the modern state can never hope to become a state of culture 
and justice till it has succeeded, by the right manner of instruc- 
tion, in restoring to work, robbed of its divinity by the advance 
of industry, its educational powers. 


STATE, CHURCH, AND SCHOOL IN FRANCE 
I. THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN FRANCE 


DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 
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The study of any of the institutions of a foreign country— 
its political constitution, its religious ceremonies, its social con- 
ventions, its commercial and industrial methods—is not a mere 
indulgence of the feeling of curiosity which prompts us to wish 
to know everything that can be known; but such study has 
its direct and vital contribution to make to the comprehension, 
evaluation, and reformation of our own peculiar institutions. 
The time was, and not many decades ago, when the nations of 
what we may call western civilization visited each other with the 
same sense of rather idle inquisitiveness with which today a 
traveler from America or western Europe ordinarily visits the 
Orient. He hardly expects to be in comprehensible surround- 
ings ; he knows that he will not be in assimilable surroundings. 
He goes as an observer, his mind set on the contrast between 
the civilization he has come from and that which he has come 
to. He is looking less for instruction than for diversion. Such 
an attitude, of course, implies a superficial view of the society 
he visits, and results generally in a number of rather picturesque 
impressions which are kept alive, if at all, rather by reference 
to a set of picture postcards than by any deep reflection on the 
import and tendencies of the social institutions of the people 
visited. 

Naturally, thousands of unthinking tourists still visit every 
country in this spirit of profitless inquisitiveness. But the reflect- 
ing man or woman no longer has this attitude toward the civili- 
zations of western Europe. Even the picturesque costumes of 
the Black Forest and the gay paraphernalia of the Castilian bull- 
fights are yielding in interest to the agrarian question in Ger- 
man politics and the struggle for free education in Spain. 
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Of the manifestations of that true and travailing history 
which is the record of the progress of the idea of freedom, 
none is more worthy of study and admiration than the long 
struggle for a state system of free lay education which has 
been waged and is still being waged in our sister republic of 
France. Nowhere else, I believe, can the problems of the de- 
velopment of a system of free public education, exempt from 
the control of ecclesiastical authorities, and molded to meet 
the principles of a democratic state, be so advantageously studied 
today as in France. 

All educational problems in France for the last century, and 
especially since the establishment of the Third Republic, have 
been moral problems; for the great absorbing need that has 
been felt by all the men who have labored for the cause of 
public education in France, from Condorcet down to Ferdinand 
Buisson, has been to build a school which should furnish the 
youth of the land training in the fundamental principles of the 
French Revolution: namely, the sufficiency of the human mind, 
illumined by the sole light of reason, to devise and maintain a 
social state in which every virtue shall have encouragement for 
its full perfection and every man find employment for his utmost 
talent. 

Furthermore, there are certain traits in the French char- 
acter and certain factors in French history which bring the de- 
velopment of institutions among that people into clear relief. 
I refer to the keen analytical power of the French mind; its 
passion for logical consistency and symmetry. Where other 
people, especially the English, have formed their political and 
social institutions rather by a process of experimentation, the 
French, rejecting empiricism, have first reasoned out what form 
their institutions should take, and then have insisted by legisla- 
tion (or the guillotine) that the institutions should fit the form. 
Whatever practical disadvantage this method has brought— 
revolution in the place of evolution, political turmoil in the place 
of orderly development, demagogues and adventurers in the 
place of sane political leaders—nevertheless in one respect the 
French passion for complete logical consistency has been of 
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advantage to the student of French institutions; it has made 
the issues between parties clear, and has arrayed argument 
against argument in such full controversy that one can scarcely 
miss any considerable point in the discussion. 

To take a historical example. From the days of Richelieu 
to the present day the one striking characteristic of French 
politics under whatever sort of régime (absolute monarchy, 
constitutional monarchy, empire, Jacobin republic, bourgeois re- 
public, democratic republic) has been its centralization: the 
domination of king, emperor, committee, or clique in the 
capital. This centralizing idea, if traced carefully into the 
realm of political metaphysics, would perhaps be found to be 
only another aspect of that passion for logical symmetry which 
we have just noted as the dominating psychological trait of the 
French mind. We are not interested in its theoretical aspect 
here. On its practical side, it is of great importance to the 
student of French institutions, for it standardizes and unifies 
what he finds in other countries uneven, contradictory, excep- 
tional, capricious, and often even illogical. England, for ex- 
ample, carries along a mass of traditions in her politics, her 
religion, her schools, which are hard to reconcile with the modern 
democratic spirit and difficult to appreciate fully in their remote 
historic origins. The French, of course, preserve certain na- 
tional traits from generation to generation; but their institutions 
they do not preserve. Instead of slowly adding features to the 
old systems, they make new ones. They tear down the house 
and rebuild on the old foundations; while the English let the 
old part stand till it decays by the slow hand of time, and 
build a new annex—without being too much disturbed by the 
lack of harmonious political architecture. 

Now, since education in every land and every epoch is but 
the expression, like every public activity, of the social ideal 
of that land and epoch, we shall find all educational systems 
directed toward what the people consider as most conducive to 
their social survival. The moral ideal of a community, whether 
it be to form saints or to train soldiers, to make scholars or to 
produce millionaires, will be reflected in the curricula of the 
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schools. Education might be called the normative aspect of 
the social life. Just as Plato found in the state the best subject 
for the study of justice, because the state was the individual 
“writ large”; so we may find in the school the best commentary 
on the ideal of the state, because the school is the state in the 
making. The public school in France developed out cf a great 
moral-social movement, as it did among the Puritans of the 
new world. We shall, therefore, expect to find the public school 
in France striving to embody the principles of the movement 
to which it owed its birth, while all the time reflecting the 
peculiar psychological traits and historic inheritance of the 
French people. The moral-social movement out of which the 
public school in France grew was the French Revolution; the 
peculiar features which the public school in France shows in all 
its development are a great tendency to uniformity, almost 
monotony, in organization and function, strict centralization of 
authority, uncompromising opposition to influences antagonistic 
to the revolutionary principle (such as the Catholic church), and 
firm belief that the faithful pursuit of an elaborately formulated 
program will make scholars. 


Before passing from these general remarks on French edu- 
cation to a brief historical account of the foundation of the 
public school in France, it is necessary to note the peculiar 
meaning of some terms which may easily be misunderstood. 
In the first place, “primary” and “secondary” education do not 
mean the same thing in France as they do with us. In America 
primary education is a preparation for secondary education, 
as secondary education is a preparation for what we call “higher 
education.” The categories succeed each other. One passes 
from primary to secondary education only at one point—where 
the one leaves off and the other begins. In France, on the other 
hand, the écoles primaires and the écoles secondaires run along- 
side of each other, each containing students from the tenderest 
childhood to young manhood and young womanhood. The 
distinction between the two is not chronological, but social. In 
the écoles primaires, which are absolutely free public schools, 
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the children of the lower-middle class are found. Education 
in these schools is a preparation for farming, industry, and 
commerce. In the écoles secondaires, on the other hand, con- 
sisting of the lycées and the colléges, the pupils pay. These 
schools are “public” in that they are managed by the state (the 
lycées) or the municipality (the colléges); but they are private 
schools in that instruction in them is not free. The pupils 
of the lycées and the colléges are destined rather for the uni- 
versity and the learned professions, or for a place in the multi- 
farious and highly developed officialdom of France. The tuition 
charges in the écoles secondaires vary considerably, according 
to the fashionableness of the quarter in which the school is 
situated, or the newness and elegance of the buildings; and the 
charges act as a sort of “social sieve” to separate the children 
of the rich from the children of the poor. The situation is 
analogous to that of New York or Chicago, where the well-to- 
do citizens generally send their children to private schools to 
avoid their association with the poorer children who crowd 
the public schools. A high French official would not have his 
son in the same school with his concierge’s son. The boys may 
be the same age, and both studying the same subjects in the 
same grade; but the concierge’s son goes to the école primaire, 
while the official’s son goes to the école secondaire. 

The écoles secondaires are, as we have seen, of two sorts, 
the lycées and the colléges. The lycées are state schools. They 
were founded by Napoleon as recruiting grounds for his hier- 
archy of officers and officials. There are now about 160 of 
these schools in France, including 42 for girls. The colléges, 
on the other hand, of which there are about 300 in France, 
are supported by the municipalities. They do not differ from 
the lycées appreciably in curriculum or in the social quality 
of the students; and one would find it difficult to discover any- 
thing in the conduct of the classes, the quality of the work 
done, the character of the boys, or the zeal and competency of 
the instructors, to distinguish the Collége Chaptal in Paris from 
its neighbor, the Lycée Carnot. 

Of course, the French collége must not be confused with 
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our word “college.” The collége was originally (as early as 
the thirteenth century) a foundation to furnish lodging and 
meals to a group of young men studying at a university; and 
European universities that have kept their ancient constitution 
still consist of a number of colleges, like Merton, Baliol, Mag- 
dalen, and a number more at Oxford. The name collége then 
got to be applied to foundations outside the university, especially 
by the Jesuits in their numerous schools organized in the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries. From that time on the 
word has been applied to what we should call a high school 
or an academy. So the collége is a much more venerable in- 
stitution than Napoleon’s lycée, although the latter type of school 
stands slightly higher perhaps in popular estimation in France 
today. 

Another French educational term must be explained for 
fear of confusion with its literal English translation: that is 
the term école libre. The école libre is in no sense a “free 
school,” as we understand the phrase, either in the lack of 
tuition charges or the liberality of the teaching. An école libre 
may charge an exorbitant rate of tuition, and teach a most 
bigoted or antiquated system of doctrine. It is simply a school 
which is no part of the state system—a private school. It is 
“free” of state direction, though naturally every free, or private, 
school has to conform to strict regulations to get the license 
to exist. The famous Loi Falloux of 1850 defined the école 
libre as “any school founded or supported by an individual or 
a society.” All the church and convent schools which were in 
existence until a few years ago in France were écoles libres. 

One further definition is necessary. The word classe in 
the French pedagogical vocabulary means a group of students 
under one teacher, while what we generally call a “class” or 
“grade” is called in France a cours. In the country schools in 
France, for example, one teacher may have a group of children 
comprising various grades; that is, he may have several cours in 
one classe, while in the large city schools each cours or grade 
may be divided into several classes, each having its own class- 
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teacher. The foregoing definition will guard against the mis- 
understanding of words occurring frequently in these articles. 

Turning now to sketch the foundation of the public 
school in France, we must go back, as we do in the study of 
practically every force in modern France, to the great Revolu- 
tion. Before the French Revolution there was practically no 
such thing as public education. The church, to be sure, had 
made some provision for the training of the youth in some of 
the dioceses of France; but the object of such training was 
rather exclusively the recruitment of the clerical order. Every 
student of the Middle Ages knows how great concern Charle- 
magne showed to have his clergy educated; how he invited 
Alcuin of York to direct his Palace School; how he wrote to the 
bishops in his famous Capitulary of 787, which has been called 
“the first charter of education in Western Europe”: “We exhort 
you to apply yourselves to learning with perseverance and hu- 
mility, which is well pleasing to God; so that you may be able 
to preach with greater ease and certainty the mysteries of the 
Holy Scripture: and let there be chosen men able, willing to 
learn, and desirous of teaching others.” Ten years later (797) 
the Bishop of Orléans even went so far as to order the clergy 
in his diocese to open schools for the children of all their 
parishioners. The best German biographer of Alcuin, Herr 
Lorenz, says that “the lower orders in France had more uni- 
versal education at the end of the eighth century than at the 
end of the eighteenth.” 

But the ages of confusion and anarchy which followed the 
break-up of Charlemagne’s empire killed any germs of popular 
education that there were in these episcopal schools. And when 
learning was received as a part of that general rebirth of Europe 
which we associate with the Crusades, the rise of the Italian 
and French Communes, the organization of the guilds, the gen- 
eral loosening of Europe’s steel corselet of feudalism—edu- 
cation took the rather aristocratic form of the university, guilds 
of scholars nominally under the control of the church, but con- 
stantly chafing under the ecclesiastical authority and venturing 
on doctrines and publications which outraged the orthodox 
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standards. Such primary instruction as there was from the 
twelfth century on was in the hands of the monastic orders, 
which virtually kept the monopoly of primary instruction in 
France up to the ministry of M. Guizot in 1833. 

The Jesuit order was especially active, as we have seen, in 
organizing schools in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
but the order was deprived of its right to teach in France in 
1762, and the next year was banished from the country, to be 
dissolved a few years later by Pope Clement himself. 

On the eve of the French Revolution, then, there was prac- 
tically no primary instruction in France, except in the monastic 
schools. The universities and the colléges did not signify much 
to the people at large. They were exclusive establishments, 
attended by a very small percentage of the people, and follow- 
ing curricula that had little bearing on the duties of a citizen. 
They turned out wits and philosophers, the nobility of the 
robe and the nobility of the sword. If by any chance a son of 
the less esteemed bourgeois passed through their halls, he found 
himself a social outcast among his more reputable classmates. 
Danton complains bitterly of the exclusiveness of the university 


and the collége: “The old régime has forced us into the Revo- 
lution by educating us without opening any outlet for our 
talents.” 


When the Revolution came it enlarged the entire frame- 
work of French institutions. The great leaders of the Revo- 
lution realized that it was nothing less than the reconstruction 
of society that they were aiming at by their doctrines of the 
equality of each citizen before the law and the freedom of 
each man to the cultivation and expression of his inborn talent. 
They knew, as every company of reformers has known, that 
the life of their movement depended upon the education of the 
people. So Mirabeau, the greatest of the revolutionary states- 
men, prepared a report dealing with the organization of a 
system of national schools. So Danton in one of his splendid 
sentences’ cried: ‘“‘Aprés le pain, le premier besoin du peuple 
c’est l'éducation.” And in the midst of its overwhelming duties 
the Constituent Assembly still had time to pass the famous 
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decree which has been called the levée en masse for public 
education: “There shall be created and organized a system of 
public instruction common to all the citizens, free in the sub- 
jects necessary for every man and distributed throughout the 
kingdom according to the population.” 

Before any steps could be taken to set in motion this great 
revolutionizing plan of a national system of public instruction, 
the Constituent Assembly had finished its work of constitution- 
making, and given place to the Legislative Assembly, which 
was designed to be a permanent parliament associated with the 
constitutional monarch in ‘the government of France. 

One of the earliest committees appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly was the Committee on Public Instruction, which in- 
cluded in its membership the philosopher Condorcet. Condorcet 
reported an elaborate plan of public education in 1792. The 
basis of his plan was the revolutionary principle of the equality 
of each citizen in the eyes of the state: “The Constitution in 
its recognition of the right which each man has to choose his 
own cult, and by its doctrine of the absolute equality of all the 
citizens of France, cannot permit in its public instruction the 
teaching of any doctrine which by repelling the children of 
any number of its citizens would destroy that equality and 
would give the particular dogmas of any party a preference 
contrary to the liberty of opinion of all. It is therefore strictly 
necessary to separate from moral instruction every doctrine 
of religion, and to allow in the public instruction no celebra- 
tion of religious ceremonies These may be followed 
in the churches or synagogues of each one’s choice.’ Condor- 
cet’s non-sectarian and completely lay system of education had 
some very fine suggestions in it. It contained such modern 
ideas as the adaptation of the program of study to the child’s 
capacity and bent; the organization of excursions in connec- 
tion with the study of botany, ornithology, and entomology ; 
the arrangement of the material for study in cycles, so that 
the student should return to the same subject, but on a higher 
plane; the inclusion of courses in history, legislation, and 
sociology; the organization of the entire system of education 
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from the primary school up to a national society of arts and 
sciences, a group of the most distinguished scholars of the realm 
to crown the pyramid of learning. 

Condorcet’s plan called for the organization of 30,000 
primary schools, 110 lycées, and the National Academy, at an 
estimated expense of 24,000,000 francs. Neither the money 
nor the teachers were available. It would have been a matter 
of some years at least to get fairly started on the plan—and 
the Legislative Assembly lasted less than a year. When we 
consider what the duties of the Assembly were from April, 
1792, to its dissolution in September, the wonder is not that 
the Legislative Assembly did not carry out the plans of Con- 
dorcet, but that through all the stormy period of its existence it 
devoted two periods a week to the discussion of the subject 
of education. 

The king deposed and imprisoned in the Temple with the 
royal family, the monarchy overthrown and a republic pro- 
claimed, a convention met on September 21, 1792, to draw up 
the first republican constitution of France. 

This French Convention, which sat from the autumn of 1792 
to the autumn of 1795, was probably the most remarkable 
legislative body in the world’s history. It was not legally a 
legislative body, but simply a convention chosen to frame a con- 
stitution like our own Constitutional Convention of 1787. But 
when it assembled it found so much urgent political business 
on its hands that it simply assumed the government of France 
and relegated the composition of the constitution to a more 
convenient season. When in the course of the next summer 
it hastily framed a constitution (the so-called Constitution of 
the year I), it showed no signs of disbanding and turning the 
country over to the constituted authorities. The king had been 
beheaded, war had been declared on all the surrounding nations, 
the sections of Paris were dominating the Convention com- 
pletely, and the whole direction of the country was in the hands 
of the Revolutionary Committee of Public Safety, which by 
the aid of the Revolutionary Tribunal was purging the land 
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of suspected aristocrats. The Reign of Terror was beginning 
and the guillotine was claiming first its tens, then its hundreds 
of victims. 

The years 1793 to 1795 are the years of the Jacobin republic 
—and that phrase tells the story of all the legislation of the 
period. The principles underlying the Jacobin program were 
professedly the principles of Jean Jacques Rousseau, as inter- 
preted by the insufferably dry, pedantic, selfish, and heartless 
Robespierre. The Jacobin republic was omnipotent, anti- 
Catholic, anti-Christian, leveling, intolerant, propagandist. 
Rousseau, referring the reader to Plato’s Republic, had written 
in his Emile: “Good social institutions are those which are best 
fitted to denaturalize men, that is to take away their absolute 
existence and give them a relative existence, to transport the 
self into the common unity. A child on opening its eyes ought 
to see the fatherland, and even to the hour of death, he ought 
to see nothing else.” What in Rousseau’s rhetoric was a coun- 
sel of patriotism, became in the Jacobin interpretation a divine 
decree to be carried out by the chosen chiefs of the nation, as 
the decrees of Jehovah were enforced against the Moabite and 
the Amalekite of old. The Jacobin credo was absolute. Robes- 
pierre was its prophet. The state was an indivisible unity 
—a democracy to be kept pure by the authorities, even if thou- 
sands had to be sacrificed to purge out the poisons of aristoc- 
racy and privilege. There could be no corporations, no associa- 
tions, no institutions except those sanctioned and controlled by 
the Jacobin leaders. As the future purity of the state de- 
pended on the generation to come, the child must be safeguarded 
against any deviation from the true civic training in school 
or home. The child belonged to the state. Therefore, the 
father’s right was lost or merged in the right of the state. 
Who could guarantee, except the Jacobin authorities, that the 
child would not at home receive training which would make 
him an aristocrat? “Let us take the children at the age of 
five years,” said Morelly, “and bring them up in a uniform 
fashion, imbued with the true Jacobin principles, at the expense 
of the state.” The ideal was the old Spartan ideal of Lycurgus. 
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France was to be turned into a training camp, not for soldiers 
primarily but for virtuous citizens. Rousseau had written in 
his Contrat social: “All that breaks the social unity is worth- 
less.” This was interpreted by the arch-priest of Jacobinism 
to mean that all that differed from the Jacobin uniformity 
was worthy of death. ‘We must re-create France,” cried Bil- 
laud-Varennes—who himself needed re-creation far more than 
the Nicodemus of the gospels. And the unspeakable Carrier, 
the infamous executioner of Nantes, gave expression to the Jaco- 
bin theory in its most brutal and logical completeness: “We 
will make a cemetery of France rather than not regenerate it 
after our own way.” 

This Jacobin program, in other words, was nothing less than 
the despotism of an irresponsible clique of men—made the more 
desperate and reckless by the very uncertainty of the tenure 
of their power—replacing the tyranny of a monarch, which was 
tame and merciful beside it. 

It is not difficult to imagine what chance there was for a 
public-school system under such a régime. The Convention 
abolished the university and all the colléges, literary societies, 
scientific academies, libraries, museums, geographical societies, 
even botanical gardens, for fear of the existence of some center 
of aristocratic corruption beyond its control. When Bouquier 
proposed to allow the opening of free schools (écoles libres), 
he was met by the warning that a corporation of teachers would 
prove dangerous to the republic: “a new priesthood more to 
be feared than the old.’ The only plan of education that the 
Convention would consider was the Spartan plan of strict state 
régime; to take the children from the ages of five to twelve, 
and bring them up in common—food, clothes, amusements, 
lessons, speech, shoes and stockings, even, all alike. By a decree 
of the Convention (May 30, 1793) it was ordered that there 
should be a primary school in each town of 400 to 1,500 inhabit- 
ants, where the youth should be instructed in all things neces- 
sary for their duty as citizens (meaning, of course, as Jacobins), 
and that the teachers should be required to give public confer- 
ences before the citizens of both sexes and all ages at least 
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once a week. So the Jacobin schools were to be at the same 
time centers for the propagation of the doctrine—a sort of 
university extension program for the spread of pure civics. 
‘Furthermore, a progressive tax was to be levied for the sup- 
port of this education, making the rich pay for the instruction 
of the poor. 

The overthrow of the Jacobin republic in the summer of 
1795 and the inauguration of the government of the Directory 
under the new Constitution of the year III delivered the state 
from the Spartan form of Jacobin education. But much of 
the influence of the Convention’s spirit remained in the plans 
for the school system—and the tremendous centralization still 
observable in French education is due rather to the Conven- 
tion than to Napoleon. He changed the object of that cen- 
tralization somewhat, but kept and sanctioned by his great 
authority the principle of it. 

The year 1795 saw the creation of the first public schools— 
delayed six years by the political and military exigencies of 
the Revolution, the rapid succession of the three revolutionary 
assemblies, and the cruel domination of the Jacobins. These 
schools were called the “écoles centrales.’ They were true 
national schools, supported by the state, destined to replace the 
colléges of the old régime, which had been dissolved by the 
Revolution. They were a great advance on the old colléges, 
in that they embodied the scientific learning of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries which the colléges, under full religious 
control, had rejected. In the new écoles centrales were taught 
chemistry and physics, history and literature, drawing and 
music. A sort of civic ethics was taught under the head of 
history and legislation, but philosophical ethics found no place. 

The écoles centrales were short lived, like every institution 
of France in the stormy score of years between the execution 
of Louis XVI and the Battle of Waterloo. But the influence 
exerted by these schools was great. They were in some respects 
a pattern to the great educational leaders of the early Third 
Republic for the establishment of the present system of primary 
education in France. They were the bridge between the old 
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colléges abolished by the Convention and the new lycées erected 
by Napoleon. In fact, their existence for a few years probably 
made Napoleon’s system of lycées possible; for in spite of the 
great general’s contempt for the revolutionary principles of 
education—the stiff political metaphysics of Jacobinism, its 
impractical concern with Sparta and Rome, Lycurgus and 
Brutus, the cult of Rousseau, and the arid rhetoric of Robes- 
pierre—he had to go to the écoles centrales to get the teachers 
for his lycées. He used the tools which he scorned. 

It was in November, 1799, that Napoleon overthrew the 
Republic by the coup d’état of Brumaire, and made himself 
despot under the soothing title of First Consul. The interpreta- 
tion of this event which he ordered taught in his schools later 
was that on the eighteenth of Brumaire the French ship of state, 
long buffeted by the winds of revolution, entered the port of 
safety. He certainly did bring quiet and order—the quiet of 
wills crushed, the order of a despotic hand. In the breathing 
spaces between his marvelous campaigns of victory, he returned 
to his capital and attended to the civil organization of his 
empire. The system of education was one of his first concerns, 
for he was wise enough, like the chiefs of the Jacobins, to know 
that the inculcation of his despotic program in the minds of the 
growing generation was the only hope of its continuance. He 
instituted the l/ycées in 1802, using a suggestion of Roland, 
made nearly half a century earlier, at the time of the abolish- 
ment of the Jesuit instruction, that a system be devised which 
should standardize education throughout France, bringing the 
provincial schools up to those of Paris. Napoleon’s state- 
governed /ycées did that. After his coronation as emperor, 
Napoleon grew bolder in his handling of all the institutions 
of France, and began more openly to use them as engines for 
the support of his own despotic power. He said to his Council 
of State in March, 1806: “In establishing a teaching body in 
France my chief aim is to furnish a means of directing political 
and moral opinion.” What that direction meant we may learn 
from the catechism which Napoleon had taught in the primary 
schools and the /ycées: 
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Q.: To whom do we owe obedience and honor? 

A.: We owe obedience and honor to all in authority over us, but espe- 
cially to our august Emperor Napoleon, whom God raised up to deliver 
our state from anarchy and restore the holy religion. 


In 1808 Napoleon established the University, and decreed 
that public instruction throughout France should be confined 
exclusively to the University. This institution then became at 
once the monopolist of education in the state. It regulated all 
public education as it does today from a central authority. It 
placed the dispensing of education on the same basis exactly 
as the sale of salt or tobacco. It made education a government 
régie. To remove opposition to the imperialistic program of 
his university, Napoleon seriously curtailed the écoles libres 
which had grown up under the liberal policy of the Directory. 
The National Institute, established in 1795, was shorn of its 
chief section (that of political and moral science) because the 
great men who directed it (Volney, Cabanis, Garat, Lakanal) 
were opposed to Napoleon’s absolutism and to the re-establish- 
ment of the Catholic church in France by the Concordat of 1801. 
The écoles libres were treated as poachers on the domain of the 
lycées. Little by little they were harried out of existence. Their 
course of instruction was limited to the lower grades; they 
were forbidden to teach any subjects taught by a lycée in a town 
where a lycée existed; their instructors were subjected to severe 
inspection ; they were not allowed to take pupils in a lycée town 
until after the /ycée was filled. 

The instruction enjoined by Napoleon through the Grand 
Master of the University can easily be imagined. He would 
not have authors like Marcus Aurelius, Montesquieu, or Tacitus 
read, on account of their free criticism of rulers. Bossuet 
was his model and all those who, in his language, “entered with 
submission into the established order of their time.” In Taine’s 
fine words, he made his teachers “the literary coadjutors of 
public authority.” We have interesting accounts by distin- 
guished authors of the middle of the nineteenth century of their 
school days in Napoleon’s /ycées. Alfred de Vigny and Alfred 
de Musset tell how the Emperor’s bulletins of victory were read 
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in the classrooms, and cries of Vive l’Empereur! interrupted 
the lessons in Virgil and Plato; how the geography lessons were 
the feverish tracing of the great Napoleon’s marches against 
the Austrians and the Russians and the Prussians; how the 
subjects dealt out for essays and declamations were the victories 
of Bonaparte; how the thirst for liberty was stilled by the dis- 
tribution of silver medals and colored ribbons; how after 
Austerlitz the schools were converted into drill-rooms for the 
army, and conscripts were taken from the benches to be led 
across the Rhine and the Pyrenees. 

Finally, Napoleon undid the chief educational work of the 
French Revolution in restoring the authority of the Roman 
Catholic church in his university, a favor which even the agent 
of the Pope at the time of the negotiation of the Concordat 
had not dared to ask. By a decree of March 30, 1808, Napoleon 
abolished the lay character of education: “The basis of instruc- 
tion in the Imperial University shall be the principles of the 
Catholic religion.” Free thought was rigorously proscribed, 
and the bishops were given the right of inspecting the teach- 
ing in the lycées. On leaving the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
after the Te Deum in celebration of the Concordat, it is reported 
that Napoleon remarked to one of his officers: “Is it not as if the 
old order were revived?” “Yes, sire,” replied the officer, “except 
for the million of men who died for you, fighting to abolish it.” 
Napoleon little realized the strength of the old order. He 
thought he could use the forms of papal and imperial Rome 
without reviving their spirit or concerning himself with their 
historic content. He had himself consecrated by the Pope, and 
the Pope’s anathema started him on the road to St. Helena. 
He put his university into the hands of the clergy, and they 
stripped it of all the scientific gains of a half a century. 

With Napoleon’s legislation of 1808, creating the monopo- 
listic university and subjecting all instruction to the doctrine 
of the restored Roman Catholic church, the system of public 
education in France was fixed for a half a century, and the two 
problems were set which have absorbed the attention of edu- 
cational reformers in France: namely, the centralization of 
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education in the state, and the relation of the church to the 
schools. 

Under the restored Bourbons the scope and purpose of the 
University was little changed. The legitimate monarchy and 
the church were substituted for the Napoleonic empire and the 
church; the Charter for Bonaparte’s catechism. But the Uni- 
versity was still the seminary of state. 

Of public primary education we can scarcely speak at all 
before the ministry of Guizot in Louis Philippe’s day (1833). 
Till then the Sisters of Charity, the clergy, public-spirited citi- 
zens, associations and clubs, the Communes, provided here and 
there instruction for the younger children. For education is 
an imperious need, and not even the despotism of Robespierre 
and Napoleon could wholly stifle the freedom of spirit which 
the national occupation with scientific and historical studies 
engenders. The whole history of French education in the cen- 
tury past is the conflict of this spirit with the despotic and 
ecclesiastical fetters forged upon the system of instruction by 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

To resume briefly: the foundation of a system of public 
education in France was the work of the French Revolution. 
That movement in its splendid confident beginnings found men 
rational beings, capable of infinite progress, if only relying on 
their inborn reason. The Revolution boldly passed beyond all 
the hallowed bounds of the mediaeval world, remaking authori- 
ties and removing divinities. The twin sanctities of throne and 
altar had stood guarding the way to the boundless ocean, like 
the twin pillars of Hercules—a dread to the mariner; but the 
bold spirits of the Revolution pushed beyond, into the open. 
Political storms overtook the ship of state; and Napoleon 
“brought it back to port” and anchored it, in disgraceful servi- 
tude, by the coup d’état of Brumaire. But the vision of a free 
state in which every child should be given the opportunity to 
make the best of his talents through education, in which every 
man should be at liberty to form and express his religious and 
political opinions without fear of persecution, in which the 
idea of human brotherhood should harmonize all differences of 
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creed and divergences of polity, lived on, and has inspired a 
great company of educators and statesmen to labor unceasingly 
for over a century to realize the ideals first announced by the 
great renovators of 1789. 


For the foundation of the public schools in France the reader may consult 
the following works: F. E. Farrington, French Secondary Schools (New York, 
1910), chaps. i-iv; Th. Davidson, Rousseau and Education According to Nature 
(London, 1898); Ferdinand Buisson, Dictionnaire de pédagogie, articles ““Con- 
vention Nationale” (Guillaume), ‘“Lycées et Colléges” (Steeg); C. Hippeau, 
L’instruction publique en France pendant la Révolution, including the speeches 
and reports of Mirabeau, Condorcet, Romme, Lakanal, and others (Paris, 1881) ; 
Allain, Guore scolaire de la Révolution (Paris, 1891); M. Wolff, ‘Les doctrines 
de l’éducation révolutionnaire,” in L’auvre sociale de la Révolution francaise 
(Paris, 1904); Th. Hughes, Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesuits 
(London, 1892); A. F. Théry, Histoire de lV éducation en France depuis le V® siécle 
jusqu’a nos jours (Paris, 1861). 


THE SIXTEENTH MICHIGAN CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 


FRANCIS W. KELSEY 
The University of Michigan 


The Sixteenth Michigan Classical Conference was held at 
the University of Michigan on March 30 and 31 and’ April 1, 
1910, in connection with the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club. The program follows, with references 
to the place of publication of the papers, the publication of 
which has been arranged. 


PROGRAM 
Wednesday Afternoon, March 30 
Presiding Officer: PROFESSOR GEORGE A. WILLIAMS, Kalamazoo College 
1. The Dattari Collection of Alexandrian Coins, Recently Presented to the 
University of Michigan* 
Francis W. Ketsey, University of Michigan 

The Dattari Collection of Alexandrian Coins was received by the University of 
Michigan in November, 1909. The donor is Mr. Giannino Dattari, a well-known 
collector of objects of art and antiquity in Egypt, who for many years has been a 
contributor to French and Italian numismatic journals. Mr. Dattari offered the 
collection to Mr. Charles L. Freer, desiring that it become useful as part of an art 
collection; Mr. Freer, whose collections have been developed along other lines, 
arranged to have it presented to the University of Michigan. 

The collection contains examples of coinage, chiefly Egyptian, from just before 
the founding of Alexandria to the middle of the fourth century a.p. Subject toa few 
changes of classification which may be required by a more detailed study than it has 
yet been possible to give to the coins, the collection may be summarized as follows: 


A. COINS OF PHILIP II OF MACEDON AND ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


B. KINGDOM OF THE PTOLEMIES 


Ptolemy I, Soter 
Ptolemy II, Philadelphus 
Ptolemy III, Euergetes 
Ptolemy IV, Philopator 
Ptolemy V, Epiphanes 
The Later Ptolemies 


* Illustrated with the stereopticon. 
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C. THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Augustus to Nerva (98 130 
Trajan to Commodus (192 A.D.). . 315 
Septimus Severus to the reform of Diocletian (296 

Diocletian to Licinius II 907 
Constantine the Great, with coins of the Empress 

Fausta and coins having representations of Con- 

stantinople and Rome 33 
Crispus to Constantius Gallus (354 A.D.).......... _660 3,172 


Total number of coins in the collection 3,279 


The material of the coins is silver, billon (silver alloyed with base metal), and 
bronze. The inscriptions are in Greek to the reform of Diocletian; in his reign and 
afterward Latin appears. The obverse of the coins struck under the Roman Empire 
has ordinarily a portrait of the reigning emperor, and this, in the case of emperors 
who never visited Egypt, could hardly be expected to be so well executed as por- 
traits upon coins minted in Rome, where the face of the Emperor could be seen by 
the designers. The average, nevertheless, is surprisingly high. On the reverse is a 
great variety of types, of which many are of interest as artistic compositions, others 
on account of their historical significance; of special importance are the types in which 
the divinities of Egypt are represented. 

Mr. Dattari sent with the collection a set of his numismatic publications, includ- 
ing his Monete Imperiali Greche: Numi Augg. Alexandrini, a sumptuous quarto 
volume of 484 pages, accompanied by an atlas of 37 heliotype plates of fine workman- 
ship, and presenting a description of 6,580 coins. 


2. The Influence of Virgil upon the Poets of the Italian Renaissance 
Miss Ina C. SNELL, Charlotte High School 


3. Professor J. J. Eschenburg’s Lecture Notes on Classical Literature and 
Archaeology 
PROFESSOR WARREN WASHBURN FLORER, University of Michigan 


The Eschenburg manuscripts consist of bound volumes of closely and distinctly 
written notes interleaved with the printed pages of the well-known handbooks of 
Professor Johann Joachim Eschenburg, Professor der Philosophie und schénen Wis- 
senschaften am Collegio Carolino zu Braunschweig. Among other notes and origi- 
nal editions in the possession of Mrs. Emma Schumann of Chicago and Hon. Arnold 
Eschenburg, of Santa Barbara, Cal., direct descendants of Professor Eschenburg, 
there are four volumes entitled Theorie und Literatur der schinen Wissenschaften, 
one volume on Archdologie der Literatur und Kunst, one volume with the title Kurze 
Uebersicht der klassischen Schriftsteller, and two volumes of a Lehrbuch der Wissen- 
schaften. 

In 1796 Professor Eschenburg started to revise his lectures and handbooks. 
Entries are made from 1796-1806. They include an exhaustive bibliography of 
original editions, books, and articles. Edition, paragraph, and page are carefully 
noted. This bibliography is of great value to the scholar working in the period. The 
notes show that Eschenburg was a diligent scholar, and an appreciative thinker, and 
that he realized the importance of the work of the epoch-making masters of his day. 
They indicate, contrary to the prevalent opinion, that he was a careful student of 
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Kant and a follower of Herder. He accepted the new division of poetry, namely, the 
lyric, the didactic, and the historical or pragmatic. The interpretative notes entered 
under each paragraph show a consistent application of this division. From these 
notes we now know that Eschenburg was an advocate of the new education. 


4. Three Factors in Vitalizing the Study of the Classics 
Miss CLARA JANET ALLISON, Hastings High School 
Published in the Classical Journal V1, 167-174. 


. Discussion of Miss Allison’s Paper 
Miss Amy S. LANE, East Side High School, Saginaw 


. Some Aspects of Ethiopic Magic? 
Dr. H. WorrELt, University of Michigan 
To be published. 


Wednesday Evening, March 30 


Presiding Officer: PROFESSOR WALTER DENNISON, University of Michigan 
7. Lecture before the Classical Conference and the Philological Association 
of the University of Michigan: A Journey in Roman Africa? 
PROFESSOR BENJAMIN L. D’OoGE, Michigan State Normal College 


Thursday Morning, March 31 


Session of the Classical Conference with the Michigan Schoolmaster’s Club, 
in University Hall. 
Presiding Officer: PRESIDENT E. G. LANCASTER, Olivet College 
Symposium: The Classics and the New Education; 


* Illustrated with the stereopticon. 


>In accordance with a suggestion made some months ago in the columns of the Classica 
Weekly, and reinforced of late by requests from many quarters, it has been decided to publish 
in a volume the papers which have been given at the Michigan Classical Conference in recent 
years on the value of humanistic studies. The volume will be entitled Latin and Greek in 
American Education. It will contain brief introductory chapters and the Symposia, which 
have been published, as they appeared, in the School Review or the Educational Review, and 
also as Bulletins of the University of Michigan; the titles, and the names of the contributors, 
are as follows: 
SYMPOSIUM I 
“The Value of Humanistic, Particularly Classical, Studies as a Preparation for the Study 
of Medicine”: Dean Victor C. Vaughan, Dr. Charles B. G. de Nancréde, Dean Wilbert B. 
Hinsdale. 
SYMPOSIUM II 
“The Value of Humanistic Studies as a Preparation for the Study of Engineering’’: 
Professor Herbert C. Sadler, Professor Gardner S. Williams, Professor George W. Patterson , 
Associate Dean Joseph B. Davis. 


SYMPOSIUM III 


“The Value of Latin and Greek as a Preparation for the Study of Law”: Mr. Merritt 
Starr and Mr. Lynden Evans, of the Chicago Bar; Dean (now President) H. B. Hutchins; 
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8. The Classics in European Education 
PROFESSOR Epwarp K. Ranp, Harvard University 
Published in the School Review, XVIII (1910), 441-59; also University Bulletin 
(University of Michigan), XI, No. 17, 3-21. 


g. The Classics and the Elective System 
PROFESSOR RoBERT M. WENLEY, University of Michigan 


School Review, XVIII, 513-29; University Bulletin, XI, No. 17, 22-38. 


10. The Case for the Classics 
PROFESSOR PAuL SHOREY, University of Chicago 


School Review, XVIII, 585-617; University Bulletin, XI, No. 17, 38-70. 


Thursday Afternoon, March 31 
Presiding Officer: PROFESSOR PAuL SHOREY, University of Chicago 
11. A French Translation of the Aeneid and What It Has to Teach Us of the 
Art of Translation 
PRINCIPAL J. REMSEN BisHop, Eastern High School, Detroit 


This paper was suggested by a recent reading of a French translation of the Aeneid, 
made under the direction of M. Nisard, Professeur d’éloquence latine au Collége de 


Mr. Harlow P. Davock, Mr. Hinton E. Spalding, and Hon. Levi L. Barbour, of the Detroit 
Bar. 
SYMPOSIUM IV 
“The Value of Humanistic Studies as a Preparation for the Study of Theology”: 
President William Douglas Mackenzie, Rev. A. J. Nock, Professor Francis W. Kelsey, and 
President James B. Angell. 
SYMPOSIUM V 
“The Value of Humanistic Studies as a Training for Men of Affairs”: the Hon. James 
Bryce, Mr. James Loeb, and Mr. William Sloane (letters); Hon. John W. Foster, Mr. Charles 
R. Williams, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, and Hon. James Brown Scott. 


SYMPOSIUM VI 


“The Classics and the New Education”: Professor Edward K. Rand, Professor Robert 
M. Wenley, and Professor Paul Shorey. 


SYMPOSIUM VII. Appenpix 


“The Doctrine of Formal Discipline in the Light of Contemporary Psychology’’: Professor 
James R. Angell, University of Chicago; Professor W. B. Pillsbury, University of Michigan, 
and Professor Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago. 

The volume will contain about 400 pages, and will be published by the Macmillan Co. in 
March, rortr. 

The generosity of a friend of the classics makes it possible for members of the American 
Philological Association and the Classical Associations to provide themselves with copies of 
the volume, bound in cloth, at a reduced price (the same price at which it will be supplied to 
members of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club), provided the remittance is received before 
publication; after publication the price will be $1.50. The volume will be supplied to those 
desiring it who are not members of the associations named, and to Libraries, at a special 
advance price of $1.14, carriage prepaid, provided, the remittance is received by Mr. Jocelyn 
before March 15, 1911. 
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France (date, 1850; published by J. J. Dubrochet, Le Chevalier & Co., and sold by 
Garnier Fréres, 215 Palais National). 

M. Nisard’s view of the development of Virgil’s style throws light upon his 
method. Speaking of the Georgics, he says, ‘‘On the art side, the almost impossible 
task confronted Virgil of adapting the language of verse to didactic precision, without 
injuring, obscuring or destroying it.” Virgil thought of the Aeneid while polishing 
his Georgics, in which are emitted here and there gleams of the Epic. The sweet, 
sad feeling of the Eclogues, in which the fatherland appears as prostrated by the 
factions and upraised again by Augustus, continues and grows in grandeur in the 
Georgics. In the Aeneid it takes on the mighty development of a national epic. 

“Virgil had lived through the latter time of the civil wars; he had seen the 
Roman world almost sink in ruin, and civilization itself in danger of perishing. Augus- 
tus relieved, restored all, with a firm and skilful hand. The founder of a new empire, 
a powerful and capable man, who, with the forms of the ancient republic maintained 
everything great that it had accomplished, but who applied himself gently to destroy 
the last remains of the factional spirit in order to revive in their hearts the Roman 
spirit—was he, even as he actually lived, below the proportions of anepic hero? And 
for Virgil, was it not to place his imagination in accord with his political good sense 
and his higher reason, to idealize in the Trojan hero the fine traits of the character 
and career of Augustus? Besides, flattery that extends itself to an entire nation is 
no longer flattery. The name of Augustus under that of Aeneas naturally opened 
the magnificent history of the people-king, of the people’s destiny, its great traditions, 
its grand ancestors. Thus, Virgil was prepared for the Aeneid by labors not smaller 
than for the Georgics, and his genius was now entirely ripe for the Epic.” 

There are three feasible methods of rendering an ancient poem into English. 
The obviously popular way to do so is to make an English poem with the material, 
so far as possible, of the ancient poem. Pope and Dryden have done this, and doubt- 
less some people are able to read the poems thus produced. Another method is to 
translate, with what literalness may be thought permissible, into prose that is pur- 
posely given an antique tone. Leaf, Lang, Myers, Butcher, Palmer, and others have 
been fairly successful in makings books thus, and they are read, with more or less 
disappointment or enthusiasm. It is needless to say that neither of these methods 
gives us the charm of the original, although it makes possible a literary excellence in 
the English work so fashioned. What is superlatively great in the original invariably 
escapes. The misguided enthusiast who has been led to believe that he will find here 
a substitute for what others obtain through toilsome linguistic acquisition, finds him- 
self under a cold shower. 

The third method is, with a thorough appreciation of the beauty and force of 
the wording of the poem, to give its meaning in clear, idiomatic English. In this 
method there is no straining to produce necessarily poetic, as distinct from prose, 
diction. On the other hand, this method abhors the slightest violence to pure Eng- 
lish idiom. It gives, as it were, the black and white reproduction of the great picture, 
and serves simply to make the reader eager to enjoy the original in all its beauty of 
color and harmony. For the purpose of proving to one’s self or to a teacher that the 
original is intelligently and thoroughly comprehended, this is the only kind of class- 
room translation that ought to be allowed. The jargon heard in some classrooms 
should not be tolerated. 

The reader gave several selections, in French and in English, illustrative of his 
point of view. 
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12. Hellenic Patronymics 
PROFESSOR SAMUEL GRANT OLIPHANT, Olivet College 


The speaker traced to Greek names or words a large group of English proper 
names. 


13. Essentials and Non-Essentials in the Teaching of Latin 
Dr. F. O. Bates, Central High School, Detroit - 


14. The Appeal of Greek Literature 
Dr. Joun G. WintER, University of Michigan 


15. Literary Illustrations of the Classics: Some Practical Considerations 
PROFESSOR CAMPETLL BonneER, University of Michigan 


16. Report on College-Entrance Requirements in Latin 
PROFESSOR WALTER DENNISON, University of Michigan 
Professor Dennison laid before the Conference the Report of the Commission 
of Fifteen on College-Entrance Requirements in Latin which was constituted by 
joint action of the Classical Associations of New England, the Atlantic States, and 
the Middle West and South. The discussion of this report will form a part of the 
program at the Classical Conference of 1911. 


Friday Afternoon, April 1 
Presiding Officer: PRoFessor B. L. D’OoGE, Michigan State Normal 
College 
17. A Byzantine Treasure Recently Discovered in Egypt and now in the 


Collection of Mr. Charles L. Freer‘ 
PROFESSOR WALTER DENNISON, University of Michigan 
The treasure is briefly described in the American Journal of Archaeology, XIV, 
(1910), 79-81. It will be fully illustrated and explained in a volume of the University 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series. 
18. A Few Days in the Land of the Veneti* 
Mr. Eart M. Parker, Northern State Normal School 


19. The Patterns of the Roman Toga, as Illustrated by the Statues‘ 
PROFEsSOR C. F. Ross, Allegheny College 
To be published. 
20. Lecture: The Excavations in Crete‘ 
ProFessor M. L. D’OoGE, University of Michigan 
‘Tilustrated with the stereopticon. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


A movement for educational reform which has recently been inaugu- 
rated in Germany under the name Bund fiir Schulreform* is probably 
A New Rerorm “nique in the variety of interests and membership which 
ASSOCIATION is united in aim and means to its accomplishment. The 
various members of the Bund stand united upon the platform: The school 
is not in harmony with the social, scientific, and ethical culture of the 
time nor with the nature of the child. This disharmony it is the aim 
of the Bund to overcome. Therein it is reformatory. 

This, however, does not distinguish the present reform movement from 
its predecessors. More significant are the means upon which it relies. 
aii First, it aims to collect and present the facts in regard 
178 FIRST to the school conditions. In this respect it falls in line 
OBJECT with investigations with which we are becoming familiar 
in the United States, for example, studies of the facts regarding elimina- 
tion or regarding the relative standing of the same pupils in the elementary 
school, the high school, and college. 

As a beginning in a scientific study of educational problems four 
committees have been appointed for the investigation respectively of in- 

struction in mathematics and the natural sciences, of the 
THE FIRST training of teachers, of elementary instruction by means 
SuBJECTS TO BE 
sraemaares of experimental schools, and of childhood. The chairmen 

of these committees are Professor Umlauf of Hamburg, 
Schulrat K. Muthesius of Weimar, Herr Karl Goétze of Hamburg, and 
Professor Stern of Breslau (with the assistance of Professor Meumann 
of Leipzig). 

The Bund does not advocate any single remedy which is to serve as 
a panacea for all educational ills. It is not assumed that some one form 

of school, as the industrial or trade school, for instance, 
NO SPECIFIC will serve to bring the school into harmony with social 
THE PLATFORM life, or that some one method, such as object-teaching, will 

bring the school into harmony with the nature of the child. 
The particular reforms to be carried out are left to be determined by 
investigation. 


*Flugschrifiten des Bundes fiir Schulreform. I. Aufgaben und Ziele des Bundes. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1910. 
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The individual representatives of the Bund have, as individuals, it 
is true, some opinion as to the bearing of the experience already accumu- 
Gentaniin sits lated upon the solution of the problems they have set 
SPEECHES AT before them. As illustrations of the problems in detail 
THE FiRsT and of the type of solution looked for some quotations 
weoeniens may be made from the speeches delivered at the meeting 
held in March, 1910. Professor Meumann of the University of Leipzig 
said in regard to the results of the work of the secondary school: “There 
appears not only to be a serious loss of that which was learned in school, 
but, what is still worse, the school appears to give the pupil almost no 
stimulus to further independent prosecution of the study which was begun 
in the school except as his profession compels him I have often been 
in a position as an experimental psychologist to test our students in observa- 
tion, the capacity for exact analytical seeing, the ability to give an account 
of what is seen and heard It has repeatedly struck me that the poorest 
and least reliable come from among the former Gymnasium students, and 
that in general the German student is inferior to the others in reliability 
and sharpness of observation When such disquieting results of school 
work may be shown something must be wrong. It is, on the one hand, 
the far too great amount of material which is dealt with in our schools which 
causes the rapid fading out of that which has been learned. It must be one of 
the chief tasks of the reform undertakings to urge that the material taught be 
reduced to a minimum, and to see to it that the fundamentals and the 
kernel of the present material of instruction be extracted. Then this can 
be so thoroughly appropriated and digested by the student that it becomes 
clothed in flesh and blood and becomes a secure and permanent element 
of his knowledge. 

“A second cause consists in the fact that the school affords the student 
too little stimulus to independent continuance of his school work. The 
school lessons must no longer appear as school lessons but as self-constituted 
tasks, not as a collection of demands imposed from without, but as knowledge 
and ability which he attains in his own interest. Then he will not forget 
his school books and break off his school studies when he leaves the school.” 

The other child-psychologist of the program, Professor Stern of 
Breslau, emphasized among other problems that of differentiating children on 
the basis of mental ability and advancement. “Here we have a new type 
of procedure, that is, to group the pupils psychologically. We touch here 
upon the point at which the need of psychological study in the school 
comes most clearly to light First those who are clearly below normal 
must be separated. To this end have been formed the Hilfsklassen which 
have been found so beneficial. Further, it is recognized that within the 
normal range there are large differences, which indeed the laggards or 
repeaters, driven hither and thither, must atone for with an embittered 
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youth. Accordingly Sickinger, of Mannheim, created for this group of 
poorly endowed but normal children the promotion classes. They are at 
present in the midst of lively discussion in which this Bund must take a 
share. With this, however, psychological grouping is certainly not at an 
end. For like those who are below normal those who are above normal 
must also have special pedagogical attention. They do not come into their 
rights in the ordinary school. They cannot develop their gifts to the 
full, and because the work is too easy for them they cannot steel their 
will and develop their consciousness of duty. Accordingly the creation of 
advanced classes or schools for this group is doubtless only a question of 
time.” 

Some of the educational problems to the solution of which the physi- 
cian may contribute were set forth by Dr. Weygandt, director of the 
oi eens insane asylum at Hamburg. After remarking that lying 
OF THE and cruelty are in certain stages natural, he continues: 
PHYSICIAN “Also the question how far the boldness, effrontery, 
and shamelessness of the one child and the diffidence, tendency to 
tears, moodiness, and sensitiveness of the other remain in the realm 
of the normal or indicate a nervous bent may often be determined only 
by medical assistance. Above all, the variations in mood, whether irregular 
or appearing as periodical changes in the whole bearing of the child, 
must here give warning of the need of caution. Furthermore, there are 
in the course of the child’s development pauses and then again times of 
more rapid advance, which are natural phenomena; on the other hand, 
such phenomena are occasionally the indication of more serious psychical 
alterations. In short, there are cases enough where the physician and 
the psychologist must join hands in order to attain anything useful.” 

Other addresses were delivered by Professor H. Cordsen of Ham- 
burg on the program of the Bund, by Director Wetekamp of Berlin on 
CONSTITUENCY questions of administration, and by Justice P. Koehne on 
OF THE BUND juvenile courts and protection. These addresses serve to 
indicate something of the scope of the Bund. When so diverse a group 
of educators unite upon a common program (the readjustment of the 
school to the environment in which it is set and to the child with which 
it deals) and employ a common method (that of scientific investigation) 
they seem assured of substantial results. 

The Bund aims to bring to bear the facts and conclusions at which 
it arrives upon the reform of school conditions by publishing and dis- 

seminating them in various ways. For this purpose it has 
PUBLICATION OF = adopted a periodical as its organ, Der Séemann (B. G. 
RESULTS Teubner, Leipzig). It further aims to publish the results 
of its labor in the form of scientific treatises, reports of a 
semi-scientific character, and pamphlets. 
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Though we in the United States have no such comprehensive organi- 
zation, the same union of practical aim and scientific method exists in 
penn different isolated forms. For example, Section L of the 
IN THE American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
UNITED STATES the National Society for the Study of Education, the Asso- 
ciation of College Teachers of Education, etc., are carrying forward simi- 
lar work. The undertaking of research by a co-operation of associations 
of colleges and high schools, or of teachers’ associations with members 
of university or normal-school departments, the establishment of experi- 
mental schools, the work of the consulting psychologist in a public-school 
system—all these are factors in the new type of educational reform. These 
are the sorts of movements with which the present-day educator must 
become acquainted and co-operate if he is to take part in shaping the 
education of the future. 

These undertakings would be much more effective, however, if they 
had back of them some such comprehensive organization as the German 

Bund. Of the existing American organizations Section L 
praca — resembles the Bund most closely in aim. But it is much too 
m THe narrow in its constituency to have the greatest effectiveness. 
UNITED STATES It is to be hoped that the time will come when all those 

who are interested in shaping education on the basis of 
a scientific study of its problems may unite in an organization equipped to 
carry on its purposes most efficiently. 
F. N. F. 
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Principles of Education. By FrepertcK Extmer Botton. New York: 

Scribner, 1910. Pp. xiv+790. $3.00. 

What constitute principles of education? Each new treatise on the subject 
gives a new answer. In the present volume the term seems to embrace about 
everything in education, including side excursions like that on psychotherapy in 
chapter x. It covers chapters on evolution, biology in general and physiology in 
particular, school hygiene, educational psychology (eight chapters), logic, emo- 
tional and volitional life, while the twenty-eighth chapter discusses general disci- 
pline and educational values. 

Every reader of Dr. Bolton’s book will at once give him credit for a pains- 
taking and conscientious piece of work. Wide reading there has been, and careful 
elaboration. The style is more than usually pleasing, and the writing is not of 
the “pedaguese” order. (See Welland Hendrick, Joysome History of Education.) 
The book is indeed better than most of its kind, yet its kind after all is not 
the best kind, and that because of a fault only too common. 

Why are pedagogical books as a class so tedious to read, so vague in the 
impression they make upon the student, so evanescent in effect? 

These results, in the reviewer’s opinion, are due to a fatal defect in the 
organization of their subject-matter, and to a consequent failure to distribute 
emphasis so that what is really important shall stand out in bold, clear lines. 

This is a book of many chapters (twenty-eight in all), but the fact that it 
has so many is no sufficient reason why it should not be an exposition of a 
single, coherent theory of education. Instead of this, however, we find almost 
as many independent expositions of educational doctrine as there are chapters. 
Each is in a sense an educational monograph but loosely related to the others. 

It is perhaps too much to demand that our young writers should exhibit 
the skill of a James or a Miinsterberg, but what we most need in educational 
literature is books that have the simplicity of the Talks to Teachers, or Psychol- 
ogy and the Teacher, i.e., books in which the subject-matter is organized about 
a few fundamental conceptions, where every new chapter fits into the parts that 
have preceded it, and where the entire system of thought can be grasped as one 
co-ordinated whole. It may perhaps be maintained that the various chapters of 
this volume are reconcilable, and that they merely present the same truth from 
many points of view. But even if this be granted, the criticism is not met, for 
such a unity would have to be sought, whereas it should not need seeking, but 
should impress itself upon the student at every stage. Monographic treatment in 
the chapters of a book gives no perspective; it makes each thing just as im- 
portant as everything else, and it leaves the student confused and uncertain as 
to what is after all the main issue. Who knows an influential book on educa- 
tion that is not simple in the sense above indicated? Think of Plato’s Republic, 
Quintilian’s Institute of Oratory, Rousseau’s Emile, Comenius’ Orbis Pictus, 
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Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, Froebel’s Education as Development, Herbart's 
Outlines of Educational Doctrine, Spencer’s Education, Dewey’s School and So- 
ciety (the simplest yet the most influential educational book by an 
American). Each presents education from a point of view different from all 
the others, but each has an easily comprehended scheme of thought, each em- 
phasizes some things more than others, and each leaves the student with an or- 
ganized system of thought, easily grasped, remembered, and applied. There is 
no confusion of mind, no missing the main points, but each book is lucid and 
convincing as far as its vision extends. We cannot, indeed, all of us be geniuses, 
but we can at least emulate the virtues of genius in transparent and co-ordinated 
exposition. 

Aside from the lack of organization mentioned above, there is little to com- 
plain of in this volume, and much to praise. The faults are those of a class 
of expositors now holding the ear of the educational public; the excellences are 
those that belong to the faithful teacher and the careful student. 

Cuartes DEGARMO 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Twenty Years at Hull House. With Autobiographical Notes. By JANE 
Appams. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. xvii+462. $2.50. 


This story of Miss Addams’ manifold and wide-reaching activities in con- 
nection with Hull House is introduced by an account of her early years, her 
studies in school and college, and her years of endeavor to find her field of 
work. It is all told with rare directness, and interspersed with philosophic 
and humorous comments, which make it not only a personal narrative of deep 
interest but a stimulating account of the development of many important 
civic movements. The early chapters form a human document of singular 
value for those engaged in education. We have much more biographical material 
for the lives of men than for those of women. And no one, so far as I 
know, of the women who have engaged in educational work has told her story 
in so frankly intimate a fashion. Miss Addams early resolved to “live with 
the poor,” but it was long before she found the way to do this. The account 
of her studies, and travels, and mental processes while she was making up 
her mind will appeal to a multitude of eager young people and reveal the 
thoughts of many hearts. While, however, the democratic convictions and 
passion for justice seem to have been present almost from the beginning, the 
author’s constant sense of humor keeps the story a genuine record of a 
normal, wholesome young person. The poise and sanity, the union of broad 
sympathy and sound intelligence which in later years refused to find a panacea 
for social ills in any “ism,” were foreshadowed in some early decisions, but 
Miss Addams refuses to take herself too seriously, and hence we enjoy 
going along with her. One might easily find here one reason for the continually 
growing success of Hull House. With all the seriousness with which it has 
faced the almost overwhelming odds of its environment, there have been flexi- 
bility in methods, readiness to recognize mistakes and try other means, ability 
to see the bright side, and as much sensitiveness to the humor as to the 
pathos found in all sorts of human conditions. Indeed, when a teacher has 
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read between the lines of this book he will perhaps find himself nearer the 

secret of success in all work with young people than he has been before. 
While the personal interest is the chief one there is also an account of 

the various educational experiments that Hull House has tried, and of the 

other ways in which its residents have sought to meet the needs of their 

neighbors. No teacher seeking either knowledge of city problems or guidance 

in making his school useful in the largest way can fail to find suggestions. 

J. H. Turts 

Tue UNIvERsIty oF CHICAGO 


Vocational Education. By Joun M. Gutetre. New York: American 

Book Co., 1910. Pp. viiit+303. With diagrams. 

The author’s treatment of this now popular subject is extremely compre- 
hensive, yet he says (p. 212) that he is “concerned with principles rather 
than with the application of principles to all details.” Elsewhere he says that 
his purpose “is to state principles, demands and methods chiefly.” He has 
sought to establish a philosophical basis for vocationalizing the work of the 
public schools, and he has organized his material, drawn for the most part 
from sources of undoubted reliability, most convincingly. It is of interest to 
note that the conclusions at which he arrives through his social philosophy 
coincide very closely with the practices of the vocational schools recently estab- 
lished throughout the country. This fact is the more significant when it is 
recalled that these schools generally are controlled by advisory boards composed 
of so-called “practical’’ men representing the industrial, commercial, and labor 
interests. This fact gives promise of the realization of the high social ideals 
advanced by Professor Gillette. 

He rightly ascribes the strength of the movement for vocational educa- 
tion to a growing appreciation of the real meaning of the retardation and 
elimination of pupils, and of the importance of the economic and social factors 
in life. He clearly shows that the place to attack the problem is in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

He admits the radical and fundamental changes in school organization, 
and especially the greater differentiation in education involved in the move- 
ment, and defends change and differentiation as necessary accompaniments of 
growth and evolution. 

He affirms that local conditions must determine very largely the exact 
type of school which will best serve the purpose of an enlightened social policy, 
but, somewhat inconsistently, denies the desirability of the “separate” industrial 
school even for the older and more congested industrial communities, appar- 
ently overlooking the fact that, in a large, complex, and perhaps conservative 
group, the separate school may be more economical and effective rather ‘han 
less so, as he declares. 

From the author’s frank statement of the purpose of the book one should 
be prepared to find the philosophy more convincing than the illustrations, yet 
one is surprised to see the prominence given to such quotations as those on 
Pp. 221, 292, and 293, for example, as illustrative of efforts “to better our 
present schools by the introduction of the vocational element.” There is 
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perhaps no better proof of the truth of the author’s statements regarding the 
reality of the movement and the true rapidity with which it is advan- 
cing than the submitting as evidence of such statements as these in the light 
of all that has actually been accomplished during the last three years. It is 
not that he rejects such material as is furnished by the schools of Cleveland, 
Columbus (Georgia), Cincinnati, Boston, Rochester, and a score of other 
cities, on the ground that it is experimental, for he says that “the whole task 
of socialization really promises to be a matter of cut and fit, of experimenting 
and of selecting the fruitful results,” that “the skilled teacher would be the 
one to make the adjustment of the subject on the basis of the criterion of 
future usefulness.” He feels that “one of the most pitiable features of the 
present situation, and yet one of the most hopeful, is to observe the general 
groping about of educators in search of some guide of what is just the most 
important of all educational content to put into courses of study.” His 
chapter on “The Social End of Education” is an attempt to furnish this guide 
and to establish criteria by which rational selection may be made. To the 
reviewer this seems the climax of the work. 

While subsequent chapters seem relatively less effective, the book is a 
valuable and unique contribution to the literature of the subject. It will be 
welcomed by the men actively engaged in the pioneer work of experimenting 
with the new type of schools or courses of study because of its scholarly state- 
ment of fundamental principles. It will be especially encouraging to them to 
find, in the author’s social philosophy, ample justification for opinions like the 
following which he unequivocally expresses: “All the phases or elements of 
education must be organized about vocation as the central thought and with 
a view to a particular kind of life. The cultural element must be selected with 
the vocation in mind, and must be focused on it.” 

Frank M. Leavitt 

THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Text-Book of School and Class Management. Vol. II. By Fertx Arnovp. 
New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. xii+288. $1.00 net. 


This second volume of School and Class Management deals with adminis- 
tration and hygiene. The first part treats of organization, classification, atten- 
tion and interest, and the health of the child; the second part deals with the 
school building, the school personnel, the function of the school, and the 
school boards. 

This volume is a good example of the kind of book needed by teachers, 
principals, and members of school boards. It contains a large amount of well- 
selected material covering all the important topics of school organization and 
administration. The arrangement of topical headings with full references to 
original sources is exceptionally well done. The author has succeeded fairly 
well in avoiding the danger of overemphasis upon the “machinery” of school 
organization and administration at the expense of the human side of education. 
The difficulty of giving a balanced treatment of the very large number of 
topics included in a book of this kind appears in the chapter on the health 
of the child. Fifteen pages are devoted to dietetics, whereas the subject of 
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clothing is disposed of in eleven lines, exercise in less than a page, and 
bathing is not even mentioned. The chapters on the function of the school 
and the school boards contain much valuable material on live topics in education. 

The functions of the elementary school and the need for trade and indus- 
trial schools for children who have completed the sixth year of the elementary- 
school curriculum are presented in considerable detail. Although the book 
is fairly free from typographical errors, there are two on p. 175. 

Georce L. MEYLAN 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Spanish Grammar. By CwHartes Wacner. Revised ed. Ann 
Arbor: Published by the author, 1910. George Wahr, Agent. Pp. 
x+197. $1.25. 

The unfortunate conditions that long prevailed in instruction in Spanish 
necessarily reacted on the production of texts for the classroom. As long as 
it remained possible to pass directly from the first year’s work in elementary 
grammar and reading to the graduate school, the most that could be expected 
from the student was a theoretical knowledge of the elements of grammar and 
the ability to read easy modern Spanish—provided he always had a dictionary 
at his elbow. For this modicum of linguistic training several good books 
were produced by competent scholars, and at least one lengthy reference 
grammar found its way through the press. That a better state of affairs is 
being realized is now beyond question. A tardy official recognition of the 
fact may be found in the program of the last meeting (New York, 1910) 
of the Modern Language Association, where a course is outlined for Spanish 
extending over two years for colleges and four years for secondary schools. 
A new period in the production of texts began with the publication of Hills 
and Ford’s Spanish Grammar, 1904. This book, which has rendered and will 
continue to render good service, needs no comment here. 

The purpose of this review is to call attention to the recent Spanish 
grammar of Professor Wagner, of the University of Michigan. As the author 
states in his introduction, he has attempted to provide the maximum of 
material for oral work without sacrificing the drill in the elements of grammar. 
To this end he has provided with each lesson one or more paragraphs of 
connected Spanish on some theme of daily life. These exercises are practical 
and interesting, and furnish enough repetition to fix the vocabulary in the 
mind of the student. Perhaps the author has the tourist in mind rather than 
the student when he tells us how to buy a railway ticket and check a trunk 
in Spain, but he has not introduced enough material of this sort to create 
serious objection. The text is followed by a series of questions that may be 
of use to the teacher and that will certainly aid the student in the preparation 
of his lesson. Every fourth lesson is given up to a review of the grammatical 
material found in the three preceding lessons, together with an exercise in 
English for translation into Spanish. - 

In the treatment of grammatical theory Professor Wagner has shown 
unusual skill. Although other parts of speech have not been neglected, the 
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study of the verb forms the real backbone of the work. It begins as early 
as the second lesson, and is developed with exceptional thoroughness. A 
most welcome addition to the indispensable treatment of inflections and syntax 
is the attention given to constructions of particular verbs. There is not only 
adequate definition of such verbs as ser, estar, and hacer, but a large number 
of less common ones are given their just dues. Some idea of the extent to 
which the author has developed this portion of his work may be seen from the 
following cases cited in the index under the letter a: acabar, use, 120; acordarse 
and recordar, 213; acostumbrarse 4, to express habitual action, 72a; agradecer, 
use, 148; andar, contrasted with ir, 205. 

A few of the author’s statements are open to objection. The defects of 
the rule given for the division of syllables, §6a (also in Hills and Ford’s 
Spanish Grammar, §19), may be seen when applied to such words as honra, 
Enrique. To cite American school grammars only, the rule given in Garner’s 
Spanish Grammar, §5a, is more accurate and no more difficult. Too dogmatic 
is the statement in §52a, “When the possessive pronoun is used in the predicate, 
the article is omitted.” If greater detail is to be avoided, why not say “is 
usually omitted”? Occasionally brevity of expression leaves a wrong impression. 
After studying §140, the student will conclude that the future subjunctive is 
the only tense that may be used in the si clause when the conclusion is in 
the future indicative. Occasional slips of this sort are inevitable where com- 
pression is an object. Many teachers may find more serious objection to the 
lack of a complete Spanish-English vocabulary. Reliance on special vocabu- 
laries, such as those that here precede each grammar lesson, may stimulate 
thoroughness, yet considerable time will necessarily be lost in hunting through 
preceding lessons for words that have been forgotten. The mechanical features 


of the book are good, and misprints are almost wholly lacking. 

Everything considered, the reviewer believes that this text is the best 
grammar now available for classes in which colloquial training is closely con- 
nected with the study of grammar. 


R. E. House 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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A Cyclopedia of Education. Edited by Paut Monrok, with the assistance of depart- 
mental editors and more than one thousand individual contributors. Vol. I. 
New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. xiii+654. Imlustrated. $5.00 net. 

The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools in Germany and the United States. 
By JouN FRANKLIN Brown. New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. x+335. 
$1.25 net. 

Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the National 
Education Association of the United States, Held at Boston, Massachusetts, July 
2-8, 1910. Winona, Minnesota: Published by the Association, 1910. Pp. xi+ 
1,124. 

Yearbook and List of Active Members of the National Education Association, for the 
year beginning December 1, 1909, and ending December 1, 1910. Winona, Minne- 
sota: Published by the Association, 1910. Pp. iii+303. 

Education in France. Chap. x (advance sheets) of the Report of the Commissioner 
of Education, 1910. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1910. Pp. 
395-428. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Director of Education for the Philippine Islands. July 1, 
1910, to June 30, 1910. Manila: Bureau of Printing, r910. Pp. 100. Illus- 
trated. 

Philippine Hats. By Huco H. Mitter. (Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 33, 
1910.) Pp. 61. With 21 plates. Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1910. 

Publications of the Library of Congress Issued since 1897. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1911. Pp. 45. 

Report of the Board of Education of Massachusetts on Agricultural Education. Sub- 
mitted to the Legislature of Massachusetts in Accordance with Resolves Approved 
May 28 and June 10, 1910. January, 1911. Boston: Wright and Potter Print- 
ing Co., State Printers, 1911. Pp. 104. 

The Teaching of Agriculture in the High School. By GarLAND ARMOR BRICKER. 
With an Introduction by W. C. Bactey. New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. 
xXvii+202. $1.00 net. 

Huxley and Education. Address at the Opening of the College Year, Columbia Uni- 
versity, September 28, 1910. By Henry Farrrretp Ossorn. New York: 
Scribner, 1910. Pp. 45. 

ENGLISH 


Riverside Literature Series. The Old Testament Narrative. Separated out, set in 
connected order, and edited by ALFRED Dwicut SHEFFIELD. 1910. Pp. xxi+s510. 
Illustrated. The Nibelungenlied. Translated from the Middle High German, 
with an Introductory Sketch and Notes, by DANIEL BussrER SHUMWAY. 1909. 
Pp. li+339. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $0.75 each. 

American and English Classics for Grammar Grades. With Biographical Sketches, 
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